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Miss Groby taught mc English composition ^hirty'ycars ago. It 
wasn't what prose- faid that interested Miss Groby; it waj the 'vay 
prose said iu The shape of a. Sentence crucified on a blackboard" 
(parsed, she called it) brought^a light to her eye. She hunted for 
Topic Sentences the way Uttle girls hunt for whitf violets in 
springtime. 

James Thurber 

Afy World and Welcome To H 



In recalling his tum-of-the-centary composition teacher* llmrber 
reminds us as well of the traditional writing class* The single* 
minded school teacher preserving literary culture and etiquette in 
the name of good Mniting. Young ladies and gentlemen heeding 
stylistic precepts, selecting correct words and punctuation* tnim^ 
icking gracious prose* Grammar study* of^ course* or "dnll*** th^ 
foundation of rigorous language training sitfce the Middle Ages. 
Many of us were taught in this way/ and often taught well, we 
would like to thi^tk* In fact, today's perceived cnsis in literacy 
tends to evoke nostalgia and a call for "back to basics**' But-the 
ciashing-and somewhat dated— metaphors of Thurberfs portrait 
reveal something wrong* For while our teachers were hunting 
down topic sentences and crucifying the;r shapes on the black- 
board, they often failed -to wonder how sentences Were first 
shaQ^ in their students' minds. That* presuTnabIy*AVa»left to the 
muse's insp;rution,pr lack thereof. 

Miss GVoby's methods were p^rt o^ a milieu that is passings 
going the way, as Thurber pilt it* of **T-squares and rulers whose 
edges had lost their certainty**' Th(f problems with writing cer* 
tainly have not changed* but our vva^s of dealing with them ^e 
beginning (o, As Susanne Langer has observed, **It is the mode of 
handliii^^roblems* rather than what they are about* that assigns 
Jhettr^ an age*** Moreover, the mode of handling problems is 
characterized by the kind of questions that are, asked* and not 
necessarily by the'answers. Before* we might have askec* what are 
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the forms of good*writing? Today wc have begun to ask, how is 
good writing performed? Indeed, &c current question does mean 
less certainty for teadiers- Yet it most surely directs us to consider 
not just the quality of writing we want from our students but also 
the anterior qualities of mind and behavior implied in the term 
composition. ^ In other wordSj turns our attention from the 
exercise of praising and blanirig the writer to the more profound 
a'fcUvity of making th*! writing. 

This change is occurring now for many reasons, but, most of 
ail, because enough teachers have seen that it is necessary. Ju:. . 
why a discipline discards a theoretical model, or paradigm^ in 
favor of another is discussed by Thoma^^ Kuhn in The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions (1970)* A paradigm holds sway in a profes- 
sion when most of its members share the same values, recognize 
the same problems, and agrc.*: cn siruilaf solutions- But in time, un- 
explained violations of the model, or anomalies, may subvert the 
paradigm; quesiions are raised which have no meaning in the.old 
paradigm- Practitioners must thtr* seek new answer^- which lead 
toward the development of another paradigm. Sometimes several 
paradigms compete for supremacy over a discipline '4ntii one 
emerges preeminent- 

Until recently the field of composition has been sustained by 
attention to the written product and to quesaons about the pre- 
sentation of that product. But anomalies have become apparent: 
the weak correlation Uetween grammar instruction and writing 
abiUty; the conflict of social, ethnic, and regional dialects with 
the standard dialect; the limitations of negative criticism and 
editorial marginalia; the frast^'ations of dedicated teachen;"the 
alienation ot students- As a consequence, the traditional paradigm 
has been challenged to such an extent that, as Richard Young 
(1978) and Patricia BizzrU {1979) have asserted, wc are now in 
the midst of a parad! ;m shift. Many researchers have moved their 
focus from analyzing surface features of composition to dc- 
n^ythologizing the composing (or writing) process itself- Several 
notable stud;es, including those by Janet £mig (1971), Charles 
Cooper and Lce Odell (1978), Donald Murray (1968), and James 
Britton (1975), indicate that the static model, composition as 
formalist criticism, must evolve toward a "more fluid mod^< 
composition as creative art, rhetorical versatility, and^ language 
development- They also suggest that our metaphors for teacl'ing 
must be less threatening, must reflect the discovery, exploration, 
and settling that writing invglves- 
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■ Teachers proceeding within this new model have a more realistic 
conception of writing, ^d offer their students a better chance to 
control the generative power of words, senlences, ^d pangraphs. 
They are not likely to begin with the notion of correctness, nor 
incorrectness for tiiat matter* They know that writing doesn't 
come full-blown on a page, that writers must draft and rc-draft, 
achieving (to borrow a phrase from mathematics) '^successive 
approximations" of the ideal product. So teachers start with 
classroom activities which are writer-centered; they subtly guide 
* students through the composing processes;" and the^^ skillfully 
intervene in those processes when appropriate* They are no less 
demanding of precision in form and idea, but appreciate that the 
structure of the writing— and any measure of correctness— must ^ 
arise out of the emerging meaning and purpose of the work* In 
short, they teach both process and product. 

On the other hand, this break with tradition has not by any 
means produced a consensus on how writing should be taught.' 
Several: "schools" of composition, many f>f which are represerited 
in this volunfe, are thriving simultaneously, while being modified 
as current theory and practice dictate. Perhaps one will become 
dominant. But, at present, there is no best way to teach writing, 
especially if **best" here means empirically verifiable and univer- 
sally applicabli*. There is a growing body of revealing infonnation 
about sentence combining, writing behaviors, evaluation proce- 
dures, and so oru However, such statistical data must always be 
interpreted according to someoneis definition of good writing or 
good teaching and it is not always applicable to every educational 
context* Moreover, teaching is, like writing itself, an art that 
depends less on formulas than on a blend of knowledge, skill, and - 
creativity* Indeed, if anything, the' new paradigm requires that 
^teachers be flexible enough ^ respond to students as individuals 
and be ready to pursue any stppropriate methodology* 

Yet teachers i^ust stiU develop a coherent approach that is 
based soundly in theory and that succeeds in practice* No ap- 
proach can accomplish everything. Each is fashioned according to 
the specific problems it addresses and the solutions it eventually 
derives* In the field of composi;" n, everyone encounters similar 
problems ("exemplars," Kuhn would call them) that, in c£fect, 
form the bads of our profession because they constitute our 
common concerns and our common language: topic and paragraph 
development, stylistic and syntactic maturity, rhetorical aims and 
modes, manuscript conventions, and others. Certainly all of these 
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ar^ important; however, all cannot be equally important for all 
students- Had ve world enough and time, perhaps they could be, 
But much of what any teacher can do is fated l^y teaching style, 
sense of language, ^and simple time-constraints. The question, as 
Kuhn puts it, is always constant: **WhicJi problems is it more 
iignificantto have solved?'* ^ ^ . 

No two approaches can deal with all the problems, nor are 
they iikely to' dcaLjwtir'the same problem in the same way. 
Though, say, preventing il^ay be essential to the composing pro* 
cess, teachers may justifiably interpret it differently 'in terms of 
t^jc role it plays in overall student \yriting, the writing of any 
individual student^ or 3 particular classroom strategy* Conse* 
quently,one teacher may have students identifying topics, another 
appraising audience, a third establishing point of view— and using 
different strategies to do so— all in die pursuit of prewiting. 
(Similarly, in the literature class, teachers may approach Hamlet 
from a number of critical perspectives: historical, biographical, 
psychological, formal, linguistic, and others-) Every teacher must 
therefore evolve a suitable approach based upon realistic priori^ 
tics and expectations. 

This is, of course, easier said than done. -It involves experience, 
research, trial and error. But one might begin, as Langer (1957) 
suggests, by raising appropiaate questions^ those, for example, thai 
illuminate the nature of teaching and learning in general and 
various approaches to writing in particular. One might start out" 
with two basic, common sei^sical, and, here slightly mod^^fied^ 
questions proposed by Young {1978} in evaluating theories of 
in\ention. First, does tl)e approach do what it claiips to do? 
That is, docs it adequately account for the writing processes of 
students and provide appropriate methods for improving writing 
ability? And secondlyj does it pro\ide a more adequate account 
and methodology than other altemativej? 

Beyond thesej we suggest three categories of questions to 
develop or evaluate an approach to the teaching of writing. 

I Js it^ accessible ?Thkt is, does it portray itself in terms that are 
reasonably clear and sensible? Can it be apprehended by all 
who must work with it: teachers^ students, administrators? 
Are the goals, feature*', and limitations of the approach 
distinct: Does it have a high degree of generality so that it 
may be broadly applied? Can it be modified and still work, or 
is it too intricately wound? Is it thoroughjgoing within its 
stat(^d objectives? Is it fertile enough for further innovation, 
experimentation^ research? 
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2.1s it harmonious? Arc the objectives of the approach con- 
sistent with the means? Arc all the parts eonsistent with each 
other? Are all the elements in the approach presented in +Uc 
best sequence? Is the approach well-paced and balanced? 
Does it carefully establish expectations arici the conditions 
for achieving a particular goal? Are the ideas and methoc^ to 
be learned clearly related to the learner? 

3-/5 it feasible? Can the approach be implemented in a given 
classroom* at a given institutbn* by a given teacher? Does it 
meet the neet|s of the. students* who may vary enor* 
mously-^even within the s^e class or institutidn? Would it 
engage the students and motivate them through the term? 
Is it congruent with the educational philosophy of the 
department and instilution in whicfa i^ would be taught? 
Can it be successfully implemented given the length of time 
available for the instruetion? H it' suitable to the general 
teaching style and personality of the teacher? Will addi* 
ional expcrtis;e ^>e required to utilize the approach? 

Questions beget questions, and can sometimes overwhelm- Yet 
they can provoke significant* even e^citing options for innovativcT 
teachers and writing progtam^administrators- The chapters that 
follow a^re intended "to illustrate 'some of these options- To sonft 
extent they are case studies which record the authors* attempts 
to put it all together— at least for themselves and their students- 
Representing m^'or approaches in the Held, they are all similar 
in this respect: they exemplify some principles about the nature 
of composition, how it may (or may not) be taught, and, most 
impojrtantly* how it may best be learned. In other words* each 
chapter reflet^ts a distinet approach that earries teacher and 
students alike through the course. 

Donald Murray be^ns our consideration of the composing pro- 
cess by describing the interactive stages df writing and readings 
ccllertingt and connecting. He then sketches implications for the 
relationship between the teacher an<j the student, the student and 
his or her writing* the writing and the teacher- His approach is 
rooted in the belief that pedagogy must conform to the composing 
process as it truly exists* not as we might imagine or would like it 
to be. , ' ^ ' 

The following four chapters elaborate relatively distinct ap- 
proaches based upon some theory of language use or langMage 
learning that accommodates the composing process. Paul Eschholz 
advocates a modification of the traditional prose models approaeh. 
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with its emphasis on textual form; he advises reading selections be 
.introduced during the process and only if pertinent to the specific 
composing "problems of the individual writer. Stephen Judy 
fopuses on the vyriter^ whose ^eed to comnSunicate persocial 
feelings or ex^Jeriences serves the experiential approach' as a 
sprin^oard for writing in the full raijge -of discoursei Janice 
LaUer, working within a rhetorical approach concerned with the 
purposes and Audiences for wiiting,^ illustrates l^oiv the teacher 
may leiid students tlirough a more deliberate regard for focus, 
readerships ,and revision. Kenneth Dowst takes an epistemic 
;f>proach, bne that considers language itself.as a way of knowing, 
and hence writing as a w^^y of composing one's reality. His stu- 
dents are motivated to see the value of w^ting for its own sake. 

The final "three chapters delineate approaches that address, 
specific pedagogical concerns. Harvey Wiener's classroom practices 
introduce beginning^r basic writers to process and development, 
not to "remedial" crash units in grammar. Thomas^Camicelli 
^gues that the conference, rather than thejclassroom, is a more 
ci* :ient and effective way of teaching composition and provides 
student comments and transcripts of conferences tp help illustrate 
his method. Finally Robert Weiss proposes that ultimately compo* 
sition must be part of a total writing environment' that extends 
beyond the English class. He describes how a composition course 
may support— and he supported by— fa^ty and courses in other 
disciplines. 

In a^sense, these eight approaches are themselves both product 
and^process. They are products in that the authors halt and de- 
scribe what they are now accomplishing with composition and 
why* They are process in that they reflect thetiuthors* continuing 
evolution as teachers* Wc should engage their ideas hkewise: 
looking, asking, argumg, adapting; in oth^r woids, we should 
see products in process and process in the product. ' 
p It can happen that an author's approach fundamentally alters 
one's conception of teaching writing. The old ways may retain 
little if any charm, be judged inadequate, or even ^misguided* The 
World of writing— and the teaching-of it— might then have to be 
remapf)ed. totally so that the road signs, the familiar terminology, 
point in directions consistent witli t|ie new approach. Traditional 
concerns {motives for writing, cnteria for evaluation), terms, 
^(thtsis, transition), and concept^ (form, content) would have to be 
brought in^o more understandable and productive relationship. 
.One would look in new places for answers to old problems, look in 
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old places and sec new solutions. Jn sum, embracing the theories, 
methods, and standards of the npW approach, one may be inspired 
tp an entirely different kind of teaching. Or something less dra- 

- matic-thou^ no lessr dynamic--may also occur An even more 

^ . subtle amalgam of old andnew might emerge. 

On t)ie other hand, one may reject a new ^proach, or even the 
ascending paradigm, wholly. Perhaps devoti9n to another ap- 
proach^ one viewed as comfortable and reasonably successful, 
makes the new one unattractive. Moreover, years in the classroom 
often create style* ^d style can be an effective^ teacher. Yet con- 
sisiency* foolish or otherwise, may become mere persistence when 
significant trends in one's {{"eld are ijQ[nored. One risk of such 
rejection is professional isolation— the possibility* as it were,, of 
persisting in believing that the sun revolves around the earth* 

The approaches described in this book* then* are enactments of 
a sort They evince recent thought in the teaching of composition 
as modified by the authors* own philosophies, research, experi- 
ences* and personalities. We should not be surprised to find differ- 
ences* even disagreement In the fabric of each, field and fore- 
ground are variously accented* movement of line Is disparately 
cast, and colors are uniquely blended. Neither idealized success 
stories nor depressingly familiar by-the-numbcrs instruction kits, 
these approaches are offered in the spirit of professionals speaking 
to jother professionals about a common commitment. They simply 
invite us to reconsider our own teachmg. our own enactment of 
theory and practice in the classroom. It is through such dialogue 
that everyone stands to gain— but most of all our students. 
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Donald M. Murray 
University of Ncw^Hampshire 

At the beginning of the composing process there is only blank 
paper At thvt end of the composing process there is a piece of 
writing which has detached itself from the writer and found its 
own meaning, a meaning the writer probably did not intend. 

This process evolving meaning-a constant revolt against 
intent— motivates writers. They never cease to be fascinated t>y 
what appears pH^their page. Writing is an act 6f recording or 
communicating and much moreu Writing is a signiflcant kind of 
thinking in which the symbols of language assume a purpose of 
their own and instruct the writer during the composing process* 

This proccK has been revered-^and feared— as a kind of magic* 
as a process of invoking the muse, of hearing voices, of inherited 
talent. Many writers still think that the writing process should not 
be examined dose'y or even .understood in case the magic dis- 
appear. Others of us, instructed by Janet Emig (1975), attempt to 
understand the relationship between the chemical and electrical 
interaction within the ^rain and the writing process. I am sympa- 
thetic to both positions, but* as a writer still trying td learn my 
craft at fifty-four and as a writing teacher still trying to learn how 
to help students learn their craft* I feel an obligation to speculate 
upon the writing process. ^ 

The process of making meaning with writteVi language can not 
be undentood by looking backward from a finished page. Process 
can not be inferred from product any more than a pig can be in- 
ferred from a sausage. It is possible* however, for us to follow the 
process forward from blank page to final draft and kam some- 
thing of what happens. We can study writing as it evolves in our 
own minds and on our own pages aiid as it finds its own meaning 
through the ]iands of our writer colleagues and our writing 
students. We can also.intervje**' our colleagues, our students, and 
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oursclvcj about what is happening when writing is happening, 
can examine tiie testimony of writers in publishf^d interviews, si 



We 
k such 

as the series of books, Writers at Work: The Paris Review tlnter- 
viewSt or in journals, letters, autobiographies, biographies, and 
manuscript studies. We can also consider the testimony of 
composers, artists, and scientists. If we attend to such available 
testiiupA^, we may be able to speculate, with some authority, on 
how wHii5^ finds owii meaning. 

But a key problem in discussing— or teaching— the writing 
process is that in order to analyze the process, we must give un- 
natural priority to one element of an explosion' of elements in 
simultaneous action and reaction* Meaning is made through a 
series of almost instantaneous interactions. To study those inter- 
actions within ourselves, other writers, or our students, we must 
stop time (and therefore the process) and examiiie single elements 
of the writing process in unnatural isolation* 

The danger is that we never recombine the elements. Some 
teachers present qach part of the writing process to th'^ir students 
in a prescriptive, sequential order, creating a new kind of terrifying 
-rhetoric which "teaches" well but '^I'^ams" poorly. It will be 
important for both of ns-the reader and the writer— to remember 
diroiighout this ch:ipter that we are talking abo^t a process of 
interaction, not a series of logical steps. As Janet Emig has pointed 
out to me, need to apply techr^plogy to our writing$ on process 
-for example, printing plastic overlays, as some textbooks do 
to reveal the organ^ of the body, as a way of showing the simul- 
taneous interaction of the elements of writing process. 

If wo stand back to look at the writing process, we see the 
writer following the writing through the three stages of rehearsing, 
drafting, and revising as the piece of work— es^iy, story, article, 
poem, research paper, play, letter, scientific report, business 
memorandum, novel, television script— moves toward its own 
mcariing* These stages blend and overiap, but they are also dis- 
tinct Significant ihings happen within them. They require certain 
attitudes and skills on the writer's and the writing teacher's part. 

The Stages of the Writing Process * 

Tlie term rehearsing, first used by my colleague Donald Graves 
(1978) after observation of children writing, is far more accurate 
than prewrtting to descri)5e the activities wiiich precede a com- 
pleted draft. During this stage of the writing process the writer in 
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Writing as Process 5 " 

the mifid and on the page prepares himself or herself for writing 
before knowing for sure that there will be writing. There is a , 
speeial awareness^ a taking in of the writer's raw material of infor- ^ 
mation^ before it-is elear how it will be used. \*'hea it seems there 
will bc^ writing, this absorption eontinues, but now there is time 
for experiments in meaning and form, for trying out voiees, for 
beginning the proecss of play whieh is vital to making effeetive 
meaning. The writer weleomes unexpeeted relationships between 
pieees of informatijt«i from voiees never before heard in the 
Writer's head. 

Drafting is the most aeeurate term for ;he central stage of the 
writing proeess, sinee it implies the tentative nature of our written 
experiments in meaning* The writer drafts a pieee of writing to 
find out what it may have to say. The '*it" is important- The, 
writing proeess is a proeess of writing finding its own meaning.* 
While the pieee of writing is being di;jfted, that writing physically 
removes itself from the writer. Thus, it ean be examined as some* 
thing vvhieh may eventually stand on its own before ^ reader. This 
distaneing is signifieant, for eaeh d^'aft must be an exereise in 
S- independenee as well as diseovery^ 

The final state in the writing proeess is revising. The writing 
stands apart from the writer, and the writer interaets with it, first 
tp find out what the writing has say, and then to Kelp the 
writing say it clearly and gracefully. The writer moves from a 
broad survey of the text to line^y-line editings all the rime 
developing, eutting, and reordering* During this part of the proeess 
the writer mu^t try not to foree the writing to what the writer 
hoped the text would say, but instead try -to help the writing say 
what it int^tis to say. 

One of tiie most important things I have learned, for example, 
as this piee?' of writing has detaehed itself frominyintentions and 
instrueted mc, is that revision whieh does not end in publieation 
beeomes the most signifieant kind of rehearsal, for the next draft. 
I had experieneed this in my writing and observed it in niy 
coUeugties and my students. Yet I did not understand it unril I 
found myself artieulatingit on these f^'>ges. I had never before seen 
how rf^visifig becomes rehearsal as the writer listens to the pieee of 
writing. It may be wortli noting that if you drop tlie *'s" in the 
word rehearsing, it beeomes rehearing. Tlit writer listens to see 
what is on the page^ scans, moves in closely, uncaps the pen, 
slashes stelions out^ moves others around, adds new ones. Some- 
wliere Aou^ the line Hie writer finds that instead of looking baek 
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to the previous dnft* trying to clarify what has been written^ the 
writci is acturlly looking ahead to tlie next draft to see what must 
be added or cut or reordered. Revising has become rehearsing. 

This process of discovering meaning— rehearsing, drafting, * 
revising, rehearsing, draftings revising, rehearsing— repeat ed, a gain 
and again is th^ way the writing's meaning is found ^fidm^de 
clear. This process may be seen in Figure 1. \ 
I had always thcaght of this process in rather large terms—a) 
period of rehearsing (perhaps minutes, but more likely hour?; 
days, weeks, nonths)> a period of drafting (much shorter but> in 
the case of a book, measured in months or years), and a period of 
revising (which is at least as long as rehearsing). But the significant 
work of Sondra Perl, Director of tlie Writing Development Project 
at Lehman College, City University of New York, has made me 
reconsider the time m which this process \yorks. She writes in the 
New York University Education Quarterly (1979, p. 18)r 

omposiii^ does not occur in a straightforward, linear fashion. 
The process is one o£ accumuiating discrete words or phrases 
down on the paper and then working from these bits to reflect 
upon, sUucturc, and tiien further develop what one meaiis to say. 





Figure ], The process of dticovcrtng mcantng. 
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Writing its Froctss 



It can be thought of as a kind of '*rctro5pcctivc structuring'^ 
movement forward occurs only after one has reached back» which 
in turn occurs^nly after one has some sense of where one wants 
to go» Both aspects^ the reaching back and the sensing forward^ 
have a. clarifying effect < * , Rereading or backward movements 
become a way of assessing whether or not the words on the page 
adequately capture the original sense intended. But constructing 
simultaneously involves discovery. Writers know more fully what 
they mean only after having wnttcn it. In this way the explicit 
written form serves as a window on the implicit sense with which 
one began. 

FerPs work enabled mc to set an instantaneous mo^ng back 
and forth during the writing process* Minute by minutcV peSrhaps 
second by second— or less at ceuain stages of the process— the 
writer may be rchearsingt draftings and revisingt looking back and 
Rooking forward, and acting upon what is seen and heard during 
the backward sensing and forward sensing, ^ r 



The* writer is constantly learning from the writing Wqat it 
intends to say. The writer listens for evolving meaning. To learn 
what to do ntxtt the writer doesn't look primarily outside ^ht 
piece of writing— ta rule books, rhetoncal traditions* models* to 
previous v^riting experiences* to teachers or editors. To leam what 
to. do nextj the writer looks within the piece of writing* The 
writing itself helps the writer see the subject. Writing can be a lens: 
if the writer looks through it* he of she will see what\wll make the 
writing more effective* 

The closer we mpve inside the writing process to speculate 
about how rt works* the more we begin to see that what happens 
in the writer's mind seems much the same thmg* whether the 
writer is rehearsing^ drafting* or revising. We can document what 
happens during the rehearsing and revising process relatively well 
from manuscript evidence and writer testimony. Wc can surmise 
with a certain authority that what happens during ^he drafting 
process is similar; but since it h^pens so fast* it is often imper- 
ceptible. The writer may not even be aware it is happening. 

During the processes of rehearsing* drafting, and revising, four 
primary forces seem to interact as the writing works its way 
towards its own meaning. These forces are collecting and con^ 
necting, ivriting and reading* Writing may be ignited by any one 
of these forces in conjunction with any othcr^ut once writing has 
begun, all of these forces begin to interact with each other* It may 
be helpful to look at the following diagram to see how these forces 
interact. 
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These forces interact so fast that we are often unaware of their 
interaction or even of tJieir distinct existence. As we collect a 
piece of "information, we immediately try to connect it with other 
pieces pf information? wheij we write a phrase, we read it to see 
how it fits with what has gone before andjiow it may lead to what 
comes after. To identify these forces at work within the writing 
process and to understand them, we muat^aftificially haft the inter- 
action and examine one force at a time/ \ 

^' \ 

WRITING 



COLLECriNG 



CONNECTING 



READING 



The priTnary forward motion of the writing process seems to 
come from man^s unlimited hunger for collecting irtformation, 
This heed grows from the animai need for food, shelter, and safety 
to an intellectual need to discover meaning in experience. Man is 
an mf^rmati6n-co^lecting organism. Information, brought to us 
through sight, hearing, touchy tixsie^ smell, is stored, considered, 
and sharetl, Our.education extends the range of our information* 
collecting through reading and research that reaches back m time 
and across the barriers of distance apd difference- 

The volume of material we gather— consciously and sub- 
consciously—becomes so immense and is so divers^it demands 
connecting. We arc compelled to provide some order for the 
confusion of information ^r it will droxvn us. We must discrint* 
inate^ select the information that is significant^ build chains of 
information which lead to meaOing^ relate immediate information 
to previous information, piojeci information into the future, 
discover from the patterns of information what new information 
must be sought. The connections we make force us to see infor* 
mation we did not see before. The connections wc are making 
also force u^to seek new, supporting infonnation;but^ of course, 
some of that information doesi^'t support— it contradicts. So we 
have to make new connections with new information which in 
turn demamls new connections. These powerful, countervailing 
forces work for and against each other "to manufacture new 
meanings as wc live through new experiences. 
, The writer fejrs that tlie collecting apparatus will be excesbively 
c\>ntrollcd by the co^^iccting apparatus. Mjn's dread of chaos and 
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need fox order is so fundamental that writers have to resist the 
desire for predictable orders, and resist the instinct to fit all new 
information into previously constructed meaning^. The^ writer has 
to encourage the' gathering of contradictory and unpredictable 
information which will force old meanings to adapt and new ones- 
to be constructed. 

When in good working order, these forces of collecting and 
connecting battle each other in a productive tension that keeps us 
intellectually alive, working to push back the enemies, ignorance 
or boredom- Neither force will give the other peace* Introduce a 
new. piece of information and the organism immediately tries to 
connect it. When the organism has a connection, it se^ks new 
informatioti to reinforce it. 

^ There is another pair of powerful countervailing forces at work 
at the same time that information is being collected and con- 
nected. The force with the primary thrust is jvriting. Man has a 
primitive need to write. Carol ChQmsky (1971) tells us that 
children want to write, in fact need to write, before they want to 
read* And indeed someone had to write during the prelude to 
history; that person was also the first reader* We all have a prim- 
itive need to experience experience by articulating H- When wc 
tdl others or ourselves what has happened to m, it makes thdt 
happening rtiore real and often understandable- We need both to 
record and to share, both to talk to ourselves within the enormous 
room of the 'mind and to talk to others- Children— and some 
professors-- think out loud; but for most of us, our speech is 
socially suppressed, done silently- Since we continue to talk to 
ourselves within the privac/ of our skulls, some of that talking, 
if made public, is writing- 

The act of voicing' experience and connecting it involves, I 
think, fundamentally an aural facility- We record in written , 
language what we say in our heads. This does p^jt mean that 
writing is simply oral language written down- I believe we have a 
private speech we use when writing. When v;e know we may write^ 
we silently practice expressing ourselves in oui potential writing 
voices- Later we may record and revise in written language what 
sounded right wh'en tried out in that silent voice within our minds. 
At least,' this is how I think I write, dictating to myself, recording 
in written language what ! have hean^. myself say milliseconds 
before- For many years I have dictated much of my nonfiction 
prose, but 1 wis not aware until recently when I studied my own 
writmg process that I listened to my \oice while 1 wrote ^^sUently" 
with typ^^writer or by pen. 
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Working against this powerful force of writing is the counter- 
force of reading. Put writing down on paper and it is re?.d as it 
appears/ Reading seems to involve criticism. "We make cbmpjar- 
isons; we Jook for imi^ediatf clarity^ for instant grace- Just as 
connecting^an control collecting too effectively and ttjd early, so 
reading can suppress writing- The writer has to develop new forms 
of reading, to read loosely at first, to give the piece of writing 
space so that the embryonic patterm of meaning which are making 
shadowy appearance can have time to come clears Writers have to 
leam to listen for the almost imperceptible sounds which may 
develop into the voice they do not expect- As the meanings come 
dear, the voices grow stronger- The^writer has to read with in- 
creasing Cjare, has to be critical, even surgical, but not at first- 

These two forces work against each other almost simultaneously 
within the act of writing. In listening to the voices within oar^kull 
wc **read*' those voices and change thepi- As Perl (1979) has 
documented, we write and react to those marks on paper, con- 
tinually testing the word against the ejtperience, the word against 
the one before and the one to come next* Eventually, we extend 
the range of this "testing to phrase, to sentence, to paragraph, to 
page. .When I got bifocals, I had to buy lenses with an extra large 
reading area. They were strangely called **the e^cecutive model-*' 
But when I am writing I take them off uid move my nose closer 
to the page- My eyes darting back and forth across my writing 
break out of the area bounded by my "executive" bifocals. In 
action writing, we do not make the separation of reading and 
WTiung that we make in school. We loriteread or readwrite. 

The forces of fhe writing process also relate to each other- This 
is. indicated by the dotted lines in the following diagram- The act 
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of c *'ecting is also an a*:t of writing and reading. We cannot 
coU. n formation and store it without naming it and reading that 
nam We also connect information by using language, whereby 
symbols carry the information. It is language which often seems to 
direct us towar'ds significant connections, and we are led to them 
by the acts of writing and reading* 
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/ 

The Forces: In Balance and Out 

We must always remember that c*ich writing act is a complex 
instantaneous interaction. The true diagram of the writing o( a 
sentence might look like this. . 

WRITING ' * . ' 

. COLLECTING^^^^^^COKiNECTING 
READING 

If wc can manage to survive that vision after multiplying it a ^ 
thousand times or more for each draft of a short essay, then wc 
may be able to see that there is a significant set^ucncc of balance 
and imbalance which takes place while the forces interact during 
rehearsing, drafting; and revising- Inuring rehearsing we^ust give 
writing and collecting ^ slight advantage, holding pff the forces of 
criticism and order- In revising the opposite is true. Wc load the 
^dicc in favor of reading and connecting. Wc bccojutf more critical, 
more orderly. The advantage holds^until tlie b^ance tips- Whtn 
the advantage passes again to writing and collecting, then revising 
becomes rehearsing- * '4 

If we see how th4t- balance works, the scale tipped toward * 
discowry at one time and clarification at another, then we will 
come to a new definition of drafting. Tljc draff occurs when the 
four forces are in tentative balance. The foucs have worked 
against each other to produce a meaning which can be read and ^ 
which could perhaps be published. 

In the beginning of tlie writing process there is no draft because 
the force? arc wiidly out of balance* The imbalance will h,c 
.different with different pieces of. vriting, but it is there. For 
example, language may race ahead to the point of incoherence or 
be just fragmentary, a matter of notes. There may be an abun- 
dance of information which is just a jumble— no order has yet 
appeared from jt-or there may be merely a neat, precise order, a 
thesis statement and oudinc for which there is no documentation. 
The process of rehearsal, however, brings the forces into balance. 
The writing can be read; the information begins to assume a 
meaningful order. The draft emerges. 

The writer thinks the task*is finished, diat the balance will holtl. 
But when the writer turns to read the page, it becomes apparent 
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that the language is too stiff, too clumsy, has no flow. The reader 
will not follow it< Or^ there is too much information; the writing 
goes off on tangents. Material has to be cut out and reordered. The 
writer may be" able to help, the piece of writing find Jts meaning 
through a modrst amount oflrcwriting and researching, reordering* 
and rereading. But many times the imbalance gets wrfrse. The 
piece of writir.g has to foUow^a tangent; a new major point has to 
l?e included. Or, in fact^ the major point beconics the main point. 
New material has to be sought out and its order discovered^The 
piece of writing is severely out of balance and will be brought 
towards balance only by rehearsing, I think it may be helpful for 
us to think of drafts and a series of drafts in this way, for it helps 
us see what has to be don^ to encourage a piece of writing to find 
its own meaning. 

Continued observation and reflection upon th'e writing process 
will result in new spcciilations, Th'^ will come because it is our 
desire^ reinforced by our education, to connect,' to.make lists> 
charts^ m;^s, to find patterns and orders* This, tendency is appro- 
priate. That is what our business is. But 'we must remind ourselves 
again ,nnd again that the writing process is a kinetic activity^ a 
matter cf instantaneous motion^ action and reaction which is 
never stilL There is'^no clear line between the stages of rehearsing, 
drafting, and revising* The most meaning-producing actions may, 
in fact, take place on the seams between thes^ stages when the' 
tension between them is the greatest* ' 

The same thing is true of the action between the forces* We do 
not collect an t connect and then wiite the connection and then 
read it< Thes forces are in action against each other> and that 
action produces meaning/ The calm, lo^cal moment when the 
words ^stand at dress parade and present a meaning gives no hint of 
the baUles which produce tliat moniftnt—or the battles which may 
be ahead. 

Teaching the Coihposing Process 

In the preceding pages I have proposed a tlteory of how a piece of 
vwriting finds its own meaning* That theory has come out of 
practice. It is rooted in (he experience of making meaning with 
written language* Theory^ however^ must retum to practice in our 
field, A writing theory that can not be practiced by teachers^ 
writers, or students and that does not produce increasingly effec- 
tive jdrafts of 'writing must be reconsidered. We also have an 
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I - obligation to show: how the theory can be put into practice- We 
must show that our studer^ts are able to write more effectively and 
. produce pieces of writing that find their own meaning^ecause 
they^ understand what happens during the writing act. If^^accept 
the process theory of teaching writing* then we must oe able to 
suggest ways in which our students can experience th^ wri^g 
process. ' M 

^ \ In tefiching the process we have to look* not at what students 
] ^fffrf'tD know, but wJiat they need to experience. This separates 
/ -the teaching of writing from the teaching of a course in which the 
content is produced by authorities— writers of literature* scientist, 
hi3torians--and interpreted by textbooks and teachers* The writing 
teacher has no such content It wouM be bizarre for the process 
teacher to deliver a lecture on the process theory of composition 

■ in advance of writing—just ^ bizarre as it would be to deliver a 
lecture on rhetoric, linguistics* grammar* or any other theoretical 
concepts before tftfe^jtudent writes. Such information would be 
meaningless to the/ltu5tent* It might even be harmful because the 
student who hearQuch information without the perspective of his 
or her own experience can develop serious misconceptions about 
the writing process* For exarnple, a student might get the 
dangerous misconception that writers know the form b'ifore they 

' ' know the ,contei)t, that students know what they have to say 
before they say it* I would not write—wouldnot need to write— if 
I knew what I was going to say before I said it. I must help my 
students find out through a successful writing experience why that 
is true. 

In the writing process approach, the teacher and student face 
the task of making meaning together^ The task is ^ver new* for 
they share the blank page and an ignorance of purpose and of 
outcome. They start on a trip of exploration together They find 
where they are going as they get there- 

Thfs requires of the writing teacher a special kind of courage- 
The teacher not only has to face blank papers but blank students 
worried by their blankness, and a blank curriculum w^h worries 
the tcacherVsupervisors, The teacher has to restrain himself or 
herself from providing ^ content, taking care not to inhibit the 

■ studct^s from finding their own subjects, their own forms, and 
their own lan^age. ' ■ 

the uTiting teacher who is writing and, therefore, knows how 
the stages*^ in the writing process work and fiow, the forces within 
tha: process interact* understands the students' natural desire foj 
premature order expressed, in part, by the question, *%Vhat do you 
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want?" Thl^ teacher ihtist resist the impulse to respond with a 
prescription. It is better to, explain to the students why their 
writing needs room-time and space-to find its own meaning. 

The first day of the writing unit should begin with w^tmg^noti 
talking* TKc students write and the teachf r writes* This beginning 
is, of course, a symbolic gesture. It demonstrates that the infor- 
matioii^'in the course will come from f,he student. The s^dents 
produce the principal text in thewritinf, course. 

It is very hard for tradition ally- trained teachers who are not 
writing themselves to believe that Students can write without 
instruction from the teacher or vithout ^signment. Teachers 
often do not have enough faith m their students to feel that the 
students have anything to say* They also may not realize that 
much, perhaps nTost, of the poor writing they see'^n school is the 
product of the assignments they give. Most assigoments I see 
guarantee bad writing.. In many cases assigrimcnts direct students 
to write on subjects jn which, they- have no interest and on which 
they have no information. They have to ^dopt a point of view 
implicit in tht assignments or in the way teachers present them. 
They have to accept forms and perhaps languages which are not 
apprrnriatc to their subjects— or their visions of the subjects. *' 
O course, students like assignments. Why not? The^/ maV"; 
things easy. The good studimts know instantly what the teacher 
wants; the poor ^students ' deliver as. best they can. And neither 
group has to make a personal commitment to the writing. 

It is' important that the writing course which is built on the 
writing process set that process in action immediately. In fact, 
- this approach might be called the writing/response method. The 
student writes, then the teacher ,and the class respond. One device 
I have used to begin a writingt;Iass is to hand out six 3oc 5 cards of^ 
different eolors. I ask tha'students to take a card and.brainstorm 
specific details about a person or place, or an event wKich was 
important to them* They may^ also just brainstorm random 
specifics. After three or four minutes I share my own list with the 
class* Then I ask them to circle a ^ecific on their own cards which 
surprised them, or to connect two specifics with an unexpected 
relationship. I share my surprises with them. Then I tell them to 
take another card and ^tart with that moment of surprise, or just 
start free w/^ting. After three or four minutes I again share my 
writing with them and ask them to take another card, to continue 
on> start anew* or switch the point of view* And so we work 
througli the cards. At the end we each share one card, reading it 
aloud without comment. 
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I have worked out all sorts of variations of this exercise, and3o 
have teachers to whom Tve introduced it* The important thing is 
that students write upon demand, that they write of what they 
4cndwt^that they are placed under enough pressure so they write 
what they did not expect to write* that the cards are small enough 
and switched frequently enough s^ they have a new chance if one 
doesn't go wellt that the teacher shares his or her writing with 
them* that they listen to the voices *whieh arc coming from the 
members of their writing community and* that they discover that 
Writing is a process ofdiscpvery. 

Under such conditions I find that writing is produced. Nine 
hundred and ninety^nine students out of a thousand will \vrite on 
-demand* But if one doesn't write* not to worry* Writing is 
contagious. It is almost impossible to resist the desire to write in 
your own voice* of your own concemSf when you are part of a 
supportive writing community- 

Sharing Writing \ 

Once the writing is produced, it is shared. I have come to believe 
that this sharing* at least in the beginning, should be done orally* 
When students read their papers ^iloud they hear the voices of their 
classmates without the interference of mechanical problems, mis- 
spellings* and poor penmanship. Those problems will have to be 
dealt with in due time* but first the students— and especially the 
teacher-should hear the voices which come from tSc page. 

It is equally important* perhaps more important, for the writer 
to hear his or her own voice. Our voices often tell us a gteat deal 
about the .subject. The piece of writing speaks w;th its own voice 
of iiS own concerns, direction, meaning. The student writer hears 
that voice from the piece convey intensity* drive* energy, and 
more— anger, pleasure, happiness, sadness* caring, frustration* 
understanding, explaining. The meaning of a piece of writing 
comes from what it says and how it says it. 

As^the students in the writing dass hear a piece of writing, they 
laugl) with the author, ^ieve with the author* nod in under- 
standing, lean forward to try to learn more. That's how the writing 
dass begins* and that is what carries it forward. The community of 
writers 'initinctively understands that each piece of writing is 
trying^to work its way towards a meaning. The community wants 
to help the writer help the piece of writing find its own meaning. 

The experience of sharing writing should be reinforced by the 
writing conference. Individual conferences are the principal form 

® On 
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of instruction in the writing process^app roach. As we have 
speculated upon the process by which a piece of writing finds its 
own meaning, wc have seeti how important a is to listen to the 
piece of writing and to pay attention to how that piece'of writing 
is makio^ itself heard. We must, in our conferences, help the 
student respect the piece of writing, pay attention to what it is 
trying to say, and experience th" process of helping it say it* 

Wc get the i:tudent to talk abcut th^ paper and to talk about the 
forces which produced the dr-.;,^ We do this in^confercncc, and wc 
do it in workshop. I have come to believe tK^ the workshop 
)vorks best when it begins uith a public conference between the 
writer and the teacher* The teacher gives the student the oppoi* 
tunity to talk about the piece of writing— what the student sees in 
it, what technical ^.loblems the student identifies, what questions 
the student haii for the readers-^and encourages the student to talk 
about the process by which the writing is being produced. The 
teacher initiates the conference, but soon the class joins in^ writers 
helping writer listen to the evo',ving writing. 

Therp are few lectures and large group exercises— if any— in the 
writing class. What is there to say*until a draft is heard? Who can 
predict the proper response to an event which has not taken place? 
There are, in fact, no classes; there are workshops in which writing 
is shared. The writers in the workshop study drafts in procesj to 
sec what meanings are Evolving and, thereby, learn to anticipate 
what may appear on the page as well as read what has appeared. 

In my own workshops I publish only the best work. The most 
effective teaching occurs when the students who have produced 
that work talk about ho^ they have produced it* This is when I 
am able to show student-, what they have learned, and by so doing 
I constantly learn with them, 

ITow were you abk to get a first draft to work &o wdl? 

Well, I don't know. It just seemed to go together, - 

Well, what did you do before youstartcd to write? 

Not much, I didn't make an outline or-anyihing. 

Diet you think much about the pie^^e of writing you were f^oing to 

do? 

Oh yeah, fnr.', T think about it all the time, trying out different 
thintjs, you know, iik^ you're going to say at the party, or to the 
fjirl, ^^^^ kinda' practicing in your head. 

And weV^ into a discussion of rehearsal as I get this student, and 
others, to tc)I about how" they do this in their minds and on their 
parses, I underline, extend, reinforcCj and teach what at least somr 
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of them have already done so th^^^ey know what theyVe done 
and may be able to apply it to other writing tasks. Others in the 
class who have not tried it are encouraged to try it in the future. 

This is the way the writing unit unwinds. The attitudes r.pprcp^ 
riate to rehearsing^ draftings and revising are expre^!scd< in 
conferences and in class by the students and the teacher. Tl:c skills 
of rehearsing, drafting, and revising are refined ^fter they have 
worked successfully on an evoking draft. Concurrer^tly, the forces 
of reading and writing, collecting and connei:ting ^re identified. 
The students and the teacher shbe their techniques fbr developing 
and controlling these forees^ for helping to bring them into effec* 
tive balance. 

The greatest hazard for the teachcr^is the natural tendencynot 
to respect the forces and instead to supply the stuceni with the 
teacher's information, to make the teacher's connection, to use 
the teacher's language, t6 read what the teacher sees in the text. 
Tt\e teacher must remember^ in workshop and in conference^ to 
stand back and give the student room $o that the student can give 
the writing room to find its own meaning. The teacher should riot 
look at the text for the student^ not even with th^ student. The 
teacher looks at— and listens to— the j^tudent watching the text 
evolve. 

The teacher is not coy and doe£ not withhold information that 
the student needs. But the teacher must practice the patience and 
restraint of the writer. The writer treats the evolving drafts with 
respect, trying to help the piece of writing work towards its own 
meaning. The teacher demonstrates ttiis attitude by treating the 
student with respect so that the student will respect his or her own 
evolving writing. By asking helpful questions cT the student, the 
teacher shows the student how to question his or her own drafts: 
**What did you learn from this piece of writing?" 'TVhere is the 
piece of writing taking you?" "What do you feel works best in 
thisj)icce of writing?" 

p 

Evaluation of Writing 

I am always amused when people feel that a writing coune is 
permissive, that anything goes, that there is no serious evaluation. 
The fact is there is much more evaluation in the writing course 
thanMn the traditional content course. Evaluation in the writing 
course is not a matter of an occasional test. As the student passes 
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through the stages of the writing process and tries to bring the 
forces wjthin the procerus into balance^ there is constant evaluation 
of the writing in process. 

This evaluation begins with each word as it is<onstdered and 
reconsidered in the mind and then as it appears, on the paper. 
The word is reevaluated as the phrase is created and recorded, 
Thp phrase is reevaluated .\s the sentence is created and recordedt 
The sentence is reevaluated as^e paragraph is created and re- 
corded. The paragraph is reevaluated as the page is created and 
recorded, ^e page is reevaluated as the entire piec^ of writing 
is created and recorded. And then the writer, having once finished 
the writing and put it away, picks it up and evaluates it again. 

In the writing course the writer's evaluation is shared With the 
teacher or with other vSfters in the class. The evaluation is 
evaluated as the writing itself is evaluated* t'or example; 

\ don't like the writing at all in thb draft. It*s gross. 
You think jVa all gros^ 

WcU, I don't think itTal] gross. Some of it may be gross, but 
whft do you think is less grojs? 

WelK I 't^ppose that description of how to start the snowmobile 
works pretty well, ' 

Yes, that ptece of writing seems to )cnow what it's doing* Why do 
you think it does? 

Well^ it seems to be lined up pretty well I mean* like it goes 
along, sort of natural/ 
That's \tOW it seems to me* 

Think may^ I should make the rest try to work that way? It*s 
^ kind or jumbled up now. 
Try it if you want* 

Each draft, often each part of the draft, is discussed with 
rcadcrs-thc tcacher*writer and the other studcnt^writers, Evea-^ 
tiially the writing is published in a workshop, and a small or large 
grout) o^rcadcrs evalua^f ii. It is cvuluatcd on many levclst Is there 
a subject? Docs it say anything? Is it worth saymg? Is it focused? 
Is it documented? Is it ordered? Arc the parts developed? Is the 
wriiing clear? Docs it have an appropriate voice? Do the sentences 
work? Do the paragraphs work? Arc the verbs strong? Are the 
nouns specific? Is the spelling conect? Does the punctuation 
clarify? 

There is* in fact, so much evaluation, so much self-criticism^ so 
much rereading, that the writing teacher has to help relieve the 
pressure of criticism to make sure that the writer has a bearable 
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amount* The pressure' must be there, but it never should be so 
great that it creates paralysis'or destroys self-respects Effective 
writing depends on the student's respect for the^otential that 
tnay appear! The student has to have faith in th<; evolving draft to 
be able to see its value. To have faith in the draft means having 
faith in the self* a ' 

The teacher by the veiy nature of - writing course puts 
enormous pressure on the student* Th. c arc deadlines* The 
student will write every day* Over my dcslt han^ the exhortation 
**nuUa^dies sine lini^a," never a day without a line, which 1$ attrib* 
utcd to Pliny and which has hung over Trollope's writing desk and 
Clpdibe's* I give copies of it to my students, and I^practice it 
myself* There should, in the writing unit, be at least weekly dead* 
lines. There isjan unrelenting demand for writing.^ 

Writing means self exposure* No matter how objective the tone 
or how detached the subject, the writer is exposed by words on 
the page* It is. natural for stud^^ and for writers to fear such 
exposure* Thkt fear ,can be relieved best if the writer, the fellow 
st^adents, and the teacher look together at the piece of writing to* 
see what the piece of writing is saying, and if they listen to the 
piece of writing with appropriate detachment* 

When we write, we confrpnt ourselves, but we also confront our 
subject. In writing the drafts of this cl*apter, "How Writing FiAAs 
Its Own Meaning,*' I found meanings I did not expect* I suppose 
that I wWinvit^d to do this chapter because of the definitions ^|fui 
the descnptions of the writing process I have published in the past* 
I accepted the invitation because I had completed a new descrip- 
tion which has since been published elsewhere. But in the months 
thi t it has taken me to help this piece of writing find its own 
meaning I have found new meaning^. This is not the chapter I in- 
tended to write. The process described -Here is different from what 
I have described before. This piece of writing revolted against my 
intent ancf taught me what I did not know. 

By the time this is published I will, I hope, have moved on. 
There are those^who may be concerned by what they consider 
inconsistency or disloyalty to my own words. }io matter, I have 
no choice. Tlie pieces of writing I have notyet thought of writing 
will become different from what I expect them to be when I 
propose them to myself. My constant is change. My teaching 
changes from year to ^year and day to day. I do not teach my 
students what Jl have Icariied in the past. My students teach them^ 
selves what we" arc learning together. 
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Those of us who teach the writing process are comfortable with 
the constant change. This sets us apart from many people in the 
academic world who teach in a traditional or classical mode, 
believing there are truths which can be learned and passed on from 
teacher to student, from generation to generation* Their con^l 
ception has its attractions;it is the one I was taught* But my life as 
a writer and as a teacher of writihg leads me^-as similar experience 
has lOTyxthers— to.a different tradition which some call develop- 
mentalor truly humanistic* We do not teach our students rules 
demonstrated by Uatic models; we teach our students to write by 
allowing them to experience the process of writing* That is a 
process of discovery, of using written language to find out what 
wc have to say* We believe tlTfc process can be adapted by our 
students to whatever writing tasks face them— the memo, the 
poem, the textbook, the speech, the consumer complaint, thjC job 
application, the story, the essay, the personal letter, the^bovie 
script, the accident report, the novel, the sciendfic paper* There is 
no way we can tell what our students will need to write in their 
lives beyond the classroom, but we can give our students a 
successful experience in the writing process. We can let them dis- 
cover how \vriting finds its own meaning. 
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4 Whenever we read a lentcnc^ and like it* wc unconsciously store 
it away in our model-chamber; and tt goes with a myriad of its 
fellows to the buildings briclt by brick^ of the eventual edifice 
which we cali our styie* And let us gueSs that whenever we run 
across other forms-bdcks-whose color, or some other defect, 
offends us, we unconsWously reject these, and to one never fmds 
tliem in our ediHce. 



Certainly few people will take exception to the general rule that 
one good way to leam how to write is to follow the example of 
those who can write well- "You have to read, read, read," says 
Walter Ong (1979 p, 3)- *'There is no way to write unless you 
read, and read a lot/' Professional writers have long acknowledged 
the value of reading; ihey, know that what they read is'important 
to how they eventually write. In readings writers see the printed 
word; they develop anj^e— and an ear— for. language, the shape 
and order of sentences, and the texture of paragraphs- The prose 
models approach to the teaching of writing holds that writers can 
devdop and improve their vjtlng skills through directed reading, 
Teaehers who use this approach believe that one of the best ways 
to leam to write is to analyze and imitate models of good writing 
systematically. Such study, they feel, exposes students to impor- 
tant new ideas and to the basic patterns of organization in non- 
fiction prose as well as to other specific strategies or techniques 
that all good writers use. 

Today there ^e many \vritingj)rograms throughout the country^ 
^ that use the prose models approach to help students achieve a 
better sense of purpose^ form, and direction in their writing/Al- 
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though extremely popular^ the approach has received its share of 
criticism over the years* and much of the criticism is warranted- 
Critics seem noJt to question the value ^of prose models; instead* 
their, criticism is directed at how and when teachers use prose 
models. I believe that prose models are jmp<vtant to every writer 
and that wfien appropriately integrated into the context of the 
writing process they become a powerful and effective teaching 
tooL 

* 

The Traditional Prose Models Course and Its Critics 

The method of the traditional prose models approach is simple; 
read, analyzjc, and wite- A typical unit in a prose models writing 
class might proceed as follows* In preparation for writing an essay 
of cotmparison-contrast students are asked tb read Bruce Catton^s 
*'Grant and Lee; A Study in Contrasts,** a classic example of this 
particular rhetorical mode. Next, students are, asked to study the 
essay^ answering questions about Catton*s thesis, organization, 
paragraph development, sentence structure, diction, and soon. In 
class, the teacher focuses attentiop on the writer*s purpose and his 
overall organization, perhaps analyzing several sample passages to 
. illustrate Catton*s "block-by-block** organizational plan or his 
effective use of transitions. Finally, each student is asked to write 
his or her own comparison -contrast essay* usiftg Catton*s essay as 
the model 

While gready oversimplified, this description highlights the 
^ ' sequence of major activities and emphases of the traditional prose 
models approach* Whether looking at the entire essav or analyzing 
a sample paragraph or two, the'^emphasis isclea^y qJn'the finished 
prpduct. While some teachers use the readings to initiate topical 
class discussions or to stimulate actual theme topics, most teachers 
use the readings to stress form. Their interest in form includes 
those aspects of writing which supposedly insure clear thinking 
and accurate expression; organization* thesis, paragraph structure, 
coherence* logic, exactness* and unity. Traditionally, the reading 
and discussion of an essay are necessary preliminaries to student 
wriung- It is assumed that it is better to anticipate problems than 
to deal with them as they o^cur. In addition* students arc often 
asked to complete brief exercises or drills that provide imitative 
practice and are designed to help them improve their style. These 
exercises follow three basic steps; students read the model 
" sentence or paragraph, analyze the structure of the model, 
pointing out distinctive stylistic features* and write a sentence or 
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, paragraph in dose imitation of the model When writing their 
essays, students are encouraged to emulate the essays they have 
read anjd to apply what they have learned about good vmting from 
their reading and their written exercises* 

During the coube of the semester or academic year* students 
systematically study each of the rhetorical strategies and write an 
essay utilizing each form. Teachers who use prose models report 
several advantages fo this approach. Students learn the various 
rhetorical modes; students become better readers; students also 
leam what good writing is and* with varying degrees of success* 
apply this knowledge in their own writing. Finally* stttden^s may 
work<throu^ the difHcult proce^ of choosing a subject by using 
models as "theme-starters." 
It is not surprising that the prose models approach-in one form 

* or another-has held sway in America's high schools and colleges 
for the better part of this century. English teachers feel secure 
talking about the important themes contained in the various 
readii)g selections; discussing diction* figurative language* sentence 

- structure* and paragraph patterns; classifying prose readings into 
the traditional categories of description* narration, exposition, and 
argumentation; and correcting student essays for syntax, spelling, 
punctuation* and style. Such activities go well with lecture- 
discussion courses which meet as a class three to five times a week; 
with the various textbooks (rhetoric and/or literary readers,hand- 
books, and sentence or paragraph workbooks) that are available; 
and with the skills of the majority of English teachers who have 
l>Mn trained to teach literature and perhaps grammar, but 
unfortunately not composition. 

Criticism of the prose model approach does not seem to be 
^ directed at the notion of prose models p^r but rather at how 
they are used in the classroom. Several critics fe<Jl that models 
tend to intimidate students and that the study of models makes 
students feel awkward and uncomfortable about writing. They 
daim that the models are too good; students are overwhelmed by 
the distance between them and the professional writer. James 
Moffett (1970, p, 58), for example* feels that this situation 
threatens "some students by implying a kind of competition in 
which they are bound to lose." Students, it is argued, tend to feel 
at a disadvantage when forced to confront their blank paper after 
reading and analyzing a model. 

Other critics believe that models are" often inappropriate in 
terms of length, writing technique, and style. Why should students 
study a model that is many times longer than the essays that they 
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will write and> worse yet^ remote from their own writing 
^ problems? Of what use, questions Donald Murray (1968, p. 220), 
is a model that "only vaguely illuminates a particular kind of 
writing proWem relevant to the student^s own growth in compo- 
sition"? Finally, is it reasonable oreven desirable to have students 
imitate the styles of writers like Bacon, Milton, or Swift? While it 
can be argued that each of these writcis has produced prose that is 
interesting to analyze rhetorically^ their works are obviously not 
models of good contemporary prose and are therefore inappro- 
priate for today's students* 

3omc critics question whether it is beneficial to have students 
read and analyze models before writing themselves* They question 
the underlying assumption that advance diagnosis of writing 
problems promotes learning. They feel that it is inappropriate for 
a teacher to intervene before the writing proc<*ss has even started* 
These same critics object to the use of models to generate theme 
topics. They feel that assuming that students have nothing worth- 
while to say and must be given something to write about before 
they can write grossly underestimates the capabilities of students. 

Still others argue that the careful study of models places 
unwarranted emphasis on form and not enough on content. By 
studying forms and organizational patterns first students come to 
sec form as a mold into which content is somehow pourcd» 
Students do not get a realistic view of the complex and delicate 
relationship between form and cchtent in a piece of writing. They 
are likely to ape the models too closely and to produce mindless 
copies of a particular organizational plan or style. These critics 
argue that students have no commitment to what they are writings 
and care only for how they write it. In shorty these critics are 
suspicious of imitation and sec it as stultifying and inhibiting 
writers rather than empowering orliberaUng them. 

Most critics arc in agreement about one very real hazard in using 
the prose models approach. They decry the case with vWiich 
reading becomes a substitute for writing. Tins substitution is cs* 
pccially likely to occur when literature teachers, because of 
enrollment demands^ arc required to teach writing. Without even 
intending it, teachers in these circumstances end up teaching 
readings according to Robert M. Gorrdl (1977^ p. 59). Advocates 
of the rcading'wridng course^ he says, assert that 

Hie approach provitka subject matter for writing, stimulates 
. studenh to write, and offers models for imitation. ... In practice, 
it u perhaps more significant that teachers find the approach 
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.morV interesting uid more compatible with the literary training ' 
that most of them haive bad, if dicy htare been trained In English 
at all. More often than not, the rcading^wtiting coune becomes a 
reading course with a few more of lest related theme assignmentSt 
or even a coune in literary hbtory or amateur sociology. ... If 
the leadingdominatescompletelyt or is not related to .vriting^ the 
count ceases to be a compqsition coui». 

Finally^ a growing number of critics fed that the prose models 
approach to the teaching of writing-with its heavy emphasis on 
tuleSf patterns* and style— has focused inordinate attention on the 
Hnished product whil^ ignoring the composing process. The 
product* they assert* is only a sm^ part of a very complex process 
which begins before the writer^s pencil touches paper. 'Reaching 
writers to analyze the profluct*** according to linda S. Flower and 
John R. Hayes (1977, p."«50)* "often fails to intervene at a 
meaningful stage m the writer's perfomance. It fails to teach 
because U has nothing to^ say about the actual process and 
techniques of writing as a student (or anyone else) experiences 
them/* 

The traditional prose model approach with Its emphasis on 
product tends to dictate rules* structures* and patterns for writcn. 
In essence students are encouraged to know what their ess^s 
should look like before they have written thrm. Emphasis on the ^ 
product usually leads to difflculties with the process. Because they 
are given no sense of priority or sequence* because they do not 
understand writing as^a process, students are confused about how 
to write* and they typically try to tackle all aspects of a writing 
project simultaneou^y. They worry about the organization of 
ideas, spelling, paragraph development* transitions, factual infor- 
mation, footnote and bibliography form* and style all before 
writing the flrst sentence 6f what should be an exploratory rough 
draft. 

When I began teaching writing at the University ofVeimont in 
the ntid-1960s» we used the traditional prose models approach. 

students read and talked about the essays in their anthology, 
faithfully worked their way throu^ the exercises in a standard 
college handbook, and wrote essays modeled after a new rhetorical 
form every week to ten days. Tltese essays were then collected* 
corrected, graded* and returned so that students could make any 
necessary corrections* Class time was regularly devoted to dis- 
cussing themes suggested by the readings, to close analysis of the 
readings, and to talking about writing* Although students regularly 
engaged in lively discussions during class meetings, teachers began 
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to question the success of these classes as writing classes. Why did 
our writing^ classes bear a striking resemblance to our literature 
classes? Were we teaching a writing course at all, or simply a 
course in which the students wrote (and there is a big difference)? 
H^nd, was the study of prose models really working whm a student- 
could ask* "How do I write a description when I don't evgn know 
what I want to describe or why I want to describe it?*' We soon 
realized that while the ability to recognize rhetorical strategies in 
' reading materials might influence a student's ability to organize, it 
does not necessarily guarantee that the studeiit's writing will 
improve. 

At about the same time that' we were beginning to have our 
doubts about prose models, we began to hear talk of wnting as 
process from people like Donald 'Murray- At fust glance* our 
traditional prose models approach with its emphasis on the study 
' of written products seemed to be totally incompatible with— if not 
downright cpntradictory to— this new view of writing. Yet* the 
^arguments of the process people were persuasive. Our first 
-inclination was to abandon the |frose models approach in favor of 
this very sendble process approach which toQk the mystery out of 
writing for students and ttflachers alike. But we hadvsecond- 
thoughts. If writers— professional and amateun alike— value 
reading and honestly believe that it helps them as writers* why 
should we be so quick to eliminate prose models from our writing 
courses? After carefully reviewing the criticism that had been 
levelled against the prose models^pproach* we concluded that the 
critics were not objecting to the models themselves, but rather to 
the various uses that teachers made of the readings. We felt that 
prose mod^s cculd still serve a valuable and necessary function in 
a writing course. We set out to discover ways in. which they could 
be used judiciously and purposefully within the context of the 
writing process approach. 

Our Freshman English Committee found itself asking questions 
that we had never bothered to ask before- What exactly is the 
value of reading for the writer? When in the writing process do 
writers start thinking about form? What is the connection between 
the arrangement of ideas and the discovery of the ideas to be 
arranged? At what point or points in the writing process should a 
teacher intervene? And, how could this intervention be best 
accomplished? In seeking answers to these questions arid others 
like them we found the work of Donald Murray (1968), Janet 
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Emig (1967), Rogct Garrison (1974), William Zinsser (1980)»and 
Donald Hall (1979) particulariy helpful. And answers to these 
questions^ in turn, helpe4 us to redesign our freshman writing 
course. During the past six years* the Freshman English 
Committee at the University of Vermont has developed an intro- 
ductory writing course in which prose models have been success^ 
fully integrated with the process approach. 

Combining Process and Models 

Although we still use an anthology of prose models and a college 
handbobk in our freshman writing course at Vermont, the course 
is now structured by the concept of writing as process* Classes 
regularly meet for one or two fifty-minute sessions a week and are 
typically devoted to *^confercndng" student papers with the entire 
dass or in groups of three or four. Frequenfly, students pair them- 
selves up for peer conferences* On a fairly regular basis students 
spend an entire class period writing while the instructor conducts 
two-minute mini-conferences with each student* These mini- 
conferences are particularly helpful in deallngwith specific wniing 
difficulties as the students are actually experiencing them* Rarely 
are dass meetings used to discuss model essays; perhaps three 
dasses a semester arc used for this purpose* In addition to class 
meetings* students are scheduled for one fifteen-minute 
.conference at least every other week* Students are expected to 
write a minimum of three to five pages pei week; most write 
considerably more* We no longer ask students to read several 
essays which illustrate a particular rhetorical strategy, or to 
analyze the essays and then write an essay modeled after those 
they read* 

. Despite our devotion to the writing process* students are still 
expected to do a considerable amount of reading during the 
semester. While no topics are assigned and no rhetorical directives 
are given,^students are encouraged to explore a number of topics 
that interest them and to experiment with various rhetorical 
strategies as the need arises. Prose models are introduced on an, 
individual basis during conferences. All writing— prewriting notes* 
discovery drafts* revisions* and final copies-go into the students' 
writing folders. At the end of the semester each student submits 
his or her entire writing folder. Four papers which the student has 
selected as his or her best are evaluated. We ask only that the four 
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pa(>crs show the writer using at least three different rhetorical 
strategies. In summaryt the five defining characteristic^ of our 
'writing course at the University of Vermont are: 

^ 1. Students leam to write by vmting^ and they do a 
considerable amount of it each semester. 

2. Writing is taught primarily as a process. 

Individual conferences arc used to teach writing because 
they permit the instructor to address the particular 
needs of each student, 

4, Students read widely at the same time that they are 
writing. 

5, Prose models* instead of being presented before the 
writing process begins, are introduced into the process 
as the student needs them, ^ 

Although we sperj^d very little dass time formally discussing the 
reading that our studlents have done, reading is an important part 
of our freshman writing course. We expect our students jto do a 
considerable amount of reading during the semester. They are 
encouraged to read widely in their anthology, and we all make an 
effort to suggest additfonal books or articles by authors who write 
in a style and langyage that students can be expected to emulate, 
Freqyently, I am able to match ^ student's interests with an 
appropriate author— for example, Richard Seller or Lewis Thomas 
for pre*med students. Annie Dillard or Rachel Carson for the 
environmentalists, and Roger Angell or Bill Gilbert for the sports 
enthusiasts. 

The reading component has been retained in the writing course 
for several good reasons. Even thou^ the ability to read well does 
not gMarantee the ability to write well, through reading student* 
writers come to an understanding that wriring is the making of 
reading. Too often students fail to see that what they have written 
is for reading; they are what Mina Shaughnessy (1977, p, 223) 
calb "writers producing writing,'^ These students come to a new 
awareness of themselves as writers as soon as they realize that 
there is a writer behind everything they read. And their writing 
shows it, too. 

Our students arrive at their standards of good writing from what 
they read. When provided with a steady diet of the best con- 
temporary nonfiction, they come to appreciate what all good 
writing has in common. Many students are surprised to diseover 
that the qualities which characterize good writing are the very 
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qualities that make them as readers want to read. When their 
reading is infonnative^. authoritative^ dear^ simple^ economical^ 
and orderly, they know that it is well*written- In good writing 
students hear the water's 'voice^ a voice that, has something to say 
and has a reason to sa^ it. Students also come to an understanding 
of tlie complex relationship between what someone has to say and 
how one says it. All of these experiences help students to dispell 
many misconceptions about w^'iting. Further^ they enable students 
to establish realistic expectations for themselves as writers. 

If students are doiiig a good deal of writing while they are 
reading, it is not long before they are reading like writers. They 
become readers who, as Donald Murray (1968, p. 173) has pointed 
out, **read with a special eye for craft.*' Consciously or uncon* 
sciousJy students begin to collect their own models of'good 
writing. As students mature as writers^ they become particularly 
interested in how other writers solve writing problems. Students 
report that while they are writing they recall certain things that 
they have read. They are able to utilize^ many of the techniques^ 
strate^es^ and structural designs gained from their reading. 

The effects of reading on vmting. however, are slow to be felt; 
unfortunately^ there is no such, thing as automatic carryover. 
Students must read widely and ov^ a long period of time. But the 
rewards are satisfying. As Donald Hall (1979, p. 14) points out^ 
^^gradually we acquire the manners that make the good writing we 
admire. It is like teaming a foreign language by Uviiig with a family 
that speaks it, by shopping in it, and by listening to television 
shows with dialogue in it." 

Althou^ vft now teach writing as a process, we no longer feel 
that it is in conflict with our use of prose models. As Murray 
(1968) argues, if we are going to teach writing honestly, it is only 
fair that we look at what writers do and pattern our instruction 
after them. An understanding of the composing process tells us 
primarily diat students learn to write by writing and rewriting and 
that students must discover what they have to say before they can 
determine how to say it. The process approach to composition 
helps to demystify writing tor students. They find it comforting to 
know that there is a process, a series of steps» through which most 
writers find it necessary to pass most of the time. When the writer 
is trying to solve a specific problem in the composing process^ 
however, prose models can be valuable if introduced appropriately. 

The individual conference is particularly effective in this regard 
because it permits the teacher to intervene in each student*s 
writing process at times when the student can use the help most. It 
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is during these conferences that T make great use of prose models. 
I introduce^ discuss, or suggest prose models that an indiv'dual 
student might find helpful in dealing with his or her par uiar 
writing problerp. To supplement the readings in the anthoK / my 
students use, I maintain a collection of popular college readers as 
well as a Hie c'f clippings from such publicatipns as t^ New York 
Tim^ , Sports liiuitratedt Newsweek, Time, Country Journal,'^nd 
The^ New Yorker. Whenever I come across a piece of good writing 
-a striking Icad^ a particularly ^persuasive argument, a noteworthy 
use of specific details^ a convincing example^ an interesting use of 
analogy, or an especially effective short dramatic sentence— I file 
'the particular passage .or essay away for use with students during 
conferences* I encourage the students to bring to claSs examples 
of effective writing that they have found in their reading. I then 
add thes^ exariiplts to my file foftfsc with other students. 

Also, I maintain a modest library of contemporary nonflction 
in my office for use by m^ stu^.ents. It certainly is not compre- 
hensive^ but it docs indud^ a sampling of current titles, as well as 
some jold favorites. The most popular titles of late have included 
the following: 

;.ogcr Angell, Five Se ^ons (Simon Sc Schuster, 1977); The 
Summer Came (Popular Library^ 1973) 
^ Michael J. Arlen^ The View from Highway 1 (Farrar, Strauss Sc 
Giroux^ i977) 

I'.^ac Asimov, Earth: Our Crowded Spaceship (John Day^ 1974; 
faw^^ett^ 1978) ^ , ^ 

Rachel Carson, The Sea Around Us (New American Library^ 
1954); The Edge of the Sea (Houghton MIfflm, 1955, 1979); 
Silent Spring (Hough 'on Mifflin, 1962) 

Robert Coles, Children of Crisis: ^ Study of Courage and Fear 
(Little, Browni 1967); Migrants^ Mountaineers, Sharecroppers 
(Littlfi Brown, 1972); The South Goes North {Little, Brown, 
1972); Eskimos, Chicanes, Indians (Little, Brawn, 1978/;/*r»"i?- 
ilegedOne\ (Little, Brown, 1978) 

Joan Didion, Slouching Towards Bethiehem (Fairari Strauss k 
Giraux, 1968)-; The White Album (Simon Sc Schuster, 1979) 
Annie Ul\\^Td^ Pilgrim at Tinker Creek (Harper's Maga2ine Press, 
a 19 74-, Bantam, 1975) 
Loren Eiscley The Night Country (Scribner's, 1971); All the 
Strange Hours {Seribner's, l<^f5); The. Star Thrower (Times 
Books, 1978 ; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1979) 
Nora Ephron, Wallflower at the Orgy (Ace, 1973); Crazy Sa(fid: 
Some Things about Women (Bantam, 1976) 
Peter Farb, Word Play: What Happens When People Talk (Knopf, 
l*j73;Bantam> 1975) 
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Jainc5 F« Fixx, The ContPiete Book of Running (Random House, 
1979) 

Bernard Gladstone, The New York Times Complete Manual of 
Home Bepair (Times Books, 1978) 

Edward Hoagfand, African Calliope (Random House, 1979); The 

Edward fhagtand Reader (Random House, 1979) 

Roger Kahn, The Boys of Summer {New American Library, ^ 

1973)M Season^in the Sun (Harper k Row, 1977; Berkley, 

1978) 

Elisabeth Kubler-Ro&s, On Death and Dying (Macmillan, 1974) 
Peter Matthiessen, Wildlife in America (Pen^in Books, 1978),' 
Biut Meridian (New American Library, 1973)^ The Snow Leopard 
(Viking Press, 1975;Bantam, 1979) 

John McPhee, The Fine Barrens (Farrar, Strauss &^Oiroux, 1968, 
1978; Ballantine, 1976); The Deltoid Pumpkin Seed (Farrar, 
Strauss & Oiroux, 1973; BalUndne, 1976); The John MoFhee 
Reader (T^ccnXt Strauss k Oiroux, 1976); Coming into the 
Country (Farrar, Strauss & Oiroux, 1977; Bantam, 1979) 
Harold J- Morowite, The Wine of Life and Other Essays (Su 
Martin's Press, 1974) 

George Orwell, Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays (Harcourt 
Braee Jovanovich) 

BertOn Roueche, Eleven Blue Men and Other Narratives of 

Medical Detection (Little, Brown, 1954) 

Carl Szg^t BroCa*s Brain (Random House, 1979) 

Riehani Seizor, Mortal Lessons: Notes on the Art of.Surgery 

(Simon $c Schuster, 1978); Confessions of a Knife (Simon & 

Schusttr, 1979) 

Thomas Szasz, The Second Sin (DoubleHay, 1973); Heresies 
(Doubleday, 1976); The Myth of Fsych therapy (Doubleday, 
1978) 

Oav Talese,7%* Kingdom and the Power (Doubleday, 1978) 
Studs Tcrkel, H^or^m^ (Pantheon, 1974) 
\ Xewis Thomas, The Lives of a Cell- Notes of a Biology Watcher 

(Viking Press, 1974; Banum, 19.'^); The Medusa^and the Snail-' 
Mote Notes of a Biology Watcher (Viking Press, 1979) 
Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (Random House, 1970; Bantam, 
1971) ' 

E, B. White, The Points of My Compass (Harper 3c Row, 1979); 
One Man's Meat (Harper &: Row, 1944, 1978); The Second Tree 
from the Comtr (Harper & Row, 1954, 1978); £: B. White 
Reader (Harper 3c Row, 1966); Essays of E. B. White (Harper 3c . 
Row, 1977, 1979) 

Tom Wolfe, The Pump House Cang (Fanrar,^Strauss & Oiroux, 
1968; B^ntd^m) i Hadicai Chic and Mau-Mauing the Flak Catchers 
(Farrar, Strauss 3c Oiroux, 19 70» Bantam, 1971); Mauve Cloves^ 
Madmen, Clutter & Vine (Farrar, Strauss & Oiroux, 1976) 
' WUUajn Zinsser, On Writing Wett (u&pcx 3c Row, 1976, 1980) 

/ 
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Stuticnts appreciate having these book^ available to them* I find 
that the collection generates a_^genuine excitement about non- 
fiction among students which, in turn, is reflected in their attitude 
toward their own writing* 

Intervening with Prose Models 

During the early stages of the writing process students* questions 
focus on the large issues of subject selection, gathering infor^ 
mation, purpose, and organization. Prose models can be used to 
help students solve problems in any of these areas. As students 
move through second and third drafts, their questions or concerns 



ledge dissatisfaction with their beginning or ending, or realize that 
their tone is inappropriate, or see that the various parts of their 
essays are disconnected, or hear awkward repetitions when reading 
an essay aloud- Prose models can be used effectively in the context 
of the writing process to solve many of these specific writing 
problems- 

During the prewriting stage I use prose models very sparingly. It 
is at this stage that s^tudent writers need to be on their own in 
order to discover what it is they want to say and why they want to 
say it. But this is not to say that prose models should not be used 
at all during prewriting. Some students find it helpful to see what 
other writers have done with similar subject matter- If asked* I try 
to find an article or book in the area that tb v have chosen. 
Students report that the models helped them to see the many 
possibilities in their subject and to focus on a particular topic 
within the subject area. 

Once students have chosen a subject, focused on a specific 
topict and gathered enough information to write a rough draft* 
they search ior a pattern of meaning in the information. Often the 
writer*s purpose for writing, frequently presented in the form of a 
question* suggests a natural structure or organization* An informal 
or '^scratch" outline helps the students to visualize a form^ 
ehronologieal sequence, a spatial order, or some logical arrange-^ 
nent* Because of their previous training, many students early in 
the semester feel that they need a thorough outline in order to 
write a rough draft. It is not long before they realize that the very 
informal scratch outline gives them enough sense of fonn to serve 
their purposes at this point in the writing r rocess. It is best, I feel* 




students readily acknow- 
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to leave form tentative during the prewriting stage because it will 
evolve naturally as students discover e::actly what it is they want 
tosay* 

^Thete are, howeverj students who find a definite sense of 
structure absolutely necessary in the prewriting stage because 
structure restricts "the area of thougt)t/^as Lucile Vaughan Payne 
(1966, p, 30} argues, "thus bringing mind and imagination into 
full play in relation to a single idea. Paradoxically, it frees by 
restricting." For these particular studer^ts-^and their numbers are 
not great-it is helpful during the prewriting conference to discuss 
their purpose for writing and to point out appropriate essays or 
parts of essays that illustrate patterns they could emulate. Last 
semester, for e:;ample, Mary, a student who wanted to describe 
her two grandmothers who had lived in her family's house while 
she was growing up, found it helpful to fead severa] model des- 
criptions in Mary McCarthy's Memories of a Catholic Girlhood 
before writing her descriptions. The models helped her to see that 
in order to create a dominant impression descriptive details had to 
be carefully selected and arranged* It was tempting to me to 
suggest°to Mary that perhaps what she had in mind was a compar- 
ison/contrast of her two grandmothers. But I knew that it was 
important for her as a writer to describe each grandmother fully 
first, for in describing the grandmothers she mig^t discover what 
it was she wanted to say about them. 

While actually writing thdr rough drafts students wiU encounter 
problems that can usually be resolved in. a brief conference. 
Students can be sent to an appropriate prose model when a 
question of form occurs. Once they have decided what they want 
to say and why they want to say it, they must decide how most 
effectively to say it. Although questions of form are most 
common, other interesting questions come up, Jim, a student who 
happened to be writing a personal narrative about a ski accidents 
came to my office somewhat disturbed one day this semester. His 
paper was a first person narrative, and he was extremely uncom- 
fortable about using the first person pronoun in his piece. One of 
his high school teachers had told him never to use '1," Together 
we took a look at Langston Hughes' ''Salvation*' and the opening 
paragraphs from Gcoige Orwell's '*Shooting an Elephant," The 
models made their pomt very effectively, and Jim left my office 
reassured, 

Harry came_to my office for a conference on his second paper. 
He had been thinking about writing one on John, the owner of the 
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local barbership, and had almost completed a rough drafts While 
he liked his topic (it seems that John was somewhat of a neigh- 
borhood curiosity)^ he was disappointed in the draft* Harry told 
me that his rough draft was flat and didn't go anywhere* He felt 
that he was forcing the description^ that he was telling not 
showing* After reading several short "profiles**— the kind that 
frequently appear in local newspapers and weekly magazines- 
Harry realized that he should talk with John before attempting to 
write hts rough draft* The factual information and human interest 
quotations that John gave Harry were just what he needed to puf 
life in\o his essay* . 

Once my students have produced rough drafts, I feel that it is 
appropriate for me to intervene with a conference discussion of , 
form as it relates to content* As Richard Larson* (1976> p* 71) 
soundly advises 

inUcad of talking about ""good oi]ganization" in the abttract, or 
advocating one plan of oiganization in preference to all othersi 
the teacher should recognize the interconnections of form and 
contentf and help students quietly in the subtle and personal task 
of choosing a form that suits well their ideas and emphases* Sincoj 
reliable criteria for such choosing are not available, flexibility and 
sensitivity to the values of different structures are attitudes to 
cultivate* Form may not he the message, but it interprets the 
message while relaying it* And we all need, basing our best 
judgment on sensitive reading of our drafts or finished essays^ to 
consider how our message is relayed and interpreted through its 
form* 

During a conference on their rough draft, students frequently 
discover that what they now want to say about their subject is not^ 
what they had originally intended to say* Their purpose Has 
changed and the new purpose demands a new structure* Such . 
the case with Mary, the aforementioned student writing about her 
two grandnfothers* In considering her rough draft she discovered 
that she was not as much interested in describing each grand-* 
^mother as she was in relating the similarities of these two very 
different women* Before starting a second draftj she would benefit 
from reading several of the comparison/contrast selections in the 
anthology* She knew that she had ail the information she needed; 
it was simply a matter of reorganizing it to fit her new purpose* 

Prose models are particularly effective in dealing with problems 
of voice* In the early weeks of every semester^ several students^ 
especially those students who lack confidence in themselves as 
writers or those with some skill who want to play it *'safe" for 
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awhile, will write 'Voiceless" papew, the type that other students 
respond to by asking, '*Wherc arc you in this essay?" This semester 
I^arian came to a conference with a voiceless paper about her 
decision to attend ^the JLJnivenity pf Vermont over four other 
colleges and universities. After talking wi!h her briefly about the 
paper, I asked her to leac^ it aloud. Next I asked her to read aloud 
the passage from Annie Dillard's Pilgrim at Tinker Creek in which 
a frog IS eaten by a giant water bug. Marian immediately recog^ 
nizod what she had to do in her revision and did it. 

I spend a significant portion of class time having students read 
and discuss the various drafts of their own essays. Without any 
prompting on my part students often make useful references to 
their outside reading or to model student essays while discussing 
each other's papeVs* They recall in great detail how an author 
' ^ solved a particular problem and point out th^ appropriate passage 
for the student whose paper is being discussed* For example, this 
year Frank had trouble describing his favorite possession— his 
mi&torcycle. Because he was so familiar with it, he found it 
impossiBlc; to 'get the distance he needed. It was obvious to the 
students in the dass that Frank's description lacked specific 
. details. But how could he say something specific about something 
tjiat was so familiar? One student read aloud ^he opening para* 
'graph 'from Five Reasons in* which Roger Angell describes a 
baseball in great detail. The model helped Frank solve his problem* 
The number of ways that prose models can be used in the 
^ revision process is endless. If a student continues to have difficulty 
using specific information, I have found it useful to have the 
student re^d a paragraph or two that rely heavily on specific 
details, underlining each piece of specific information en* 
countered, I then ask the student to compile a list of specific 
information that could be used in writing his or her own essay, I 
haVe experienced some success in using paragraph^length models to 

^ Jielp students work on their openings, use figurative language to 
enhance a description, show and not tell, give full examples to 
support a generalization, and develop unified paragraphs* As 

_ students get closer to a final draft, their attention begins to focus 
on the little things that make a difference* Difficulties with transi* 
'tions, diction, dramatic short sentences, parallel structure, and 
strong action verbs, for example, can be easily handled wiih short 
prose models. 

At all stages in the writing process, prose models have worked 
for me and for my students* The main problem with the tradi- 
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tional prose models approach has been that teachers tend to 
present the models too early m the writing process. Too often 
students are asked to read and study models before they have 
written a word; a form is assigned before they know what they 
want to say. It has been assumed that problems are best solved 
before they ever arise;. But writing does not wo3:k that way. 
Students must be permitted to discover their own writing 
problems. Models can be a positive and useful device in teaching 
students to write better if they are thoughtful!/ and purposefully 
integrated into the individual student's writing process. Writers can 
best leam from what other writers have done when they find 
themselves in similar situations. Teachers (as well as students) need 
to read with a writer's eye and to develop a file of models that^an 
be used in their own writing as well as in their teaching. With 
practice, any teacher will g^n confidence and skill at using 
problem-specific prose models in the writing course. 
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The development of the personality is incxtricaMy bound up with 
the development of language^ 

* Andrew WillUnson 

* ^ Spoken English * 

That is why I started to write- To save myself. - • - 1 had to seek 
out the truth and unrave{ the snarled web of my motivations. I 
had to find out who I am and,what I want to be, . * . 

Eldridge Cleaver 
Soui^n Icc 

The neat thipg about writing.*. is that paper allows usrto get 
our feelings in eontroU help ourselves understand exaetly what 
we mean. 

Ingrid Crachiola^ student 
Central Miehigan University 

The experiential approach takes as m intellectual center the com* 
plex relationship between language and thinking, and further, 
the relationship between experience and language and thinking. 
That language* thinking* and experience are* to use WUkinson^s 
phrase/'inextricabty bound up** vnth one another has long^been 
recognized, but it is oiily within this century that the relationship 
has begun to be fully explored. For earlier rhetoricians and psych* 
ologistSt the connection seemed much simpler In the nineteenth 
century* ^or exampre* language was widely held* to be a ''mirror** 
of thought or the "clothing" in which one "dressed" ideas* If the 
writing teacher accepted this conceptualization* his or her func* 
,tions were comparatively si-nple. Errors in language represented 
etrors in thinking and were to be eradicated* Stylistic infelicities 
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represented a failure to choose the proper garb for one's ideas and 
were to be corrected quickly^ just as one would correct inappro- 
priate' table manners. Nineteenth-century teachers thus gave 
unusual attention to mastering the forms of language— rhetoric or 
grammar-and relatively less to actual practice. In no small mea- 
sure* these attitudes toward language* experience^ and thinking 
formed the basis of present practices emphasizing formal correct- 
ness at the expense of ideas and content. 

In the twentieth century^ psychologists— most notably Piaget* 
Vygotsky^ Langer* Jung-and teacher/linguists-Chomsky > Britton* 
Kotzybskit McLuhan^ among others-have differently described 
a more complex relationship between *mind and language,"" be- 
tween thinking and speaking or writing. While language obviously 
"reflects*' thought* there is no one-to-^ne correspondence between 
word and thought. Perceptions are shaped and influenced by past 
experiences and by the language one has learned* Thinkings which 
was once held to be a neatly lo^cal process, 1$ recognized as a 
symbolic process, and as such, it involves inaccuracies that dxe 
introduced whenever one represents (or symbolizes) or^e thing bv 
another* Thinkings experiencing, and languaging are thus a kind of 
eternal triangle— but a flexible triangle, a rubber triangle— bound 
together, yet influencing one another. 

For most people, this rubber triangle is constantly growing and 
stretching. Every day the persotl— adult or child— has new experi- 
ences: seeing, tasting, hearing, reading, watching TV, and so on. 
Those experiences are internalized and in a language-based process 
synthesized to become part of the person's storehouse of experi-, 
ence. When one faces a new problem or concern, he or she draws 
on that storehouse and through the compKcated activity labeled 
*'th inking** (also a language-based process) comes up with "ide^'* 
or "solutions.*^ Finally, the person creates language about his or 
her ideas that both displays them for self-examination and allows 
them to be communicated to others. What gives this process'its 
drive-its energy— is, firs^ that humans have an intrinsic need to 
sort through and understand their experiences, and second, that 
they need to share their perceptions with others, " 

Major Premises 

From the discoveries of Unguistics, psychology, and rhetoric 
about the relationship of experience, thinking, and languaging^ 
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there follow certain major premises iiUorming the experienct- 
base^ approach to teaching composition.! I present tUese premises 
informally at the beginning of adi my wnting courses so that the 
premises do not remain my secret 

The best student writing is motivated by personal feelings and 
experience. That one should "write from experience** is* of 
course^ a scholastic truism* a^dvice given by just about every corn* 
position teacher at one time or another But in practice the maxim 
is often distorted. On the one hand* the students* experiences are 
often trivialized, as "in the infamous "My Summer Vacation** 
theme that forces wnten to present superficial or irrelevant expe- 
riences, .On the other hand* teachers assume that because students 
arc young, they have no significant experiences and ideas and must 
therefore be **priined** before writing* In one form, this^ack of 
respect for the students* esfpericnce leads to "stimulus writing/* 
where young people are "charged up** through the use of clever or 
^ramicky activities, then set loose to write* At its worst, it leads 
to the conventional research paper assignment where students 
struggle to master a large body of information that is duly (and 
often duU-ly) recorded on paper^ 

Students of all ages have a wide range of experiences that can 
serve as the starting point for writingt hopes "^and fears, wishes and 
ambitions, past events in their lives, ev^n fantasies. What seems 
most important is that students recogr^ze that whatever they 
write-be it penonal confession or a description of how to pre* 
gram a computer— should grow from ftiUy synthesized experience* 
Writing from experience does not preclude either "serious** writ^ 
ing (e.g.^ exposition) or writing about new knowledge (research)* 
To write well, one must know something well* Bad writing, 
whether in personal or abstract language, results when one has not 
worked with (and played with) his or her ideas and experiences* 

An obvious implication for the teacher of composition is that 
students need to draw on and develop thdr base of experience. 
The teacher must provide time for students to talk about, to 
expand, and even to releam or reexamme their experiences. 
While students occasionally need to write impromptu themes, 
especially on examinations, their writing will be considerably 
better if the teacher provides ample time for thinking and planning 
prior to writing. 

Writing from experience takes place in trs.ny modes of dis* 
course, including creative forms, but by no means excluding 
expository and academic modes. I want my students at any 
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level— elementary, secondary, college— to compose in as many 
different forms as possible. I would like them to write poems, 
■plays, stories, essays, and, if they are up to it, novels. I also want 
ihem to compose in nonprint forms, through film, video, or sound 
tape. As McLuhan has argued, **the medium is the message." It 
is clear that the same or similar messages come out differently in 
different media. A poem says things differently than a song does. 
An essay opens up possibilities not available to the writer ofan 
objective reporL Language forms, conventions, aiuk rhetorical 
styles place some limits on what a writer can say, mit they also 
open up possibilities f^r saying more or less the same thing in 
different ways- 

I am convinced that writing in many different modes'is, in the 
long run, practical for students, even though in "life" the student 
may be limited to writing the academic exam or the business 
memo. When school and college writing programs give the students 
a sense of the full range— the p(ay-HDf discourse, those students 
are better equipped to deal with even routine writing tasks- 

Writing from experience often^ but not invariably^ requires that 
students write for a readership. The readership will often be 
somtjone other than the instructor. Some writing is private, done, 
as Qeaver says, *'to seek out the truth and unravel the snarled web 
of my motivations-" Writing allows one to set down ideas and con- 
' template them in peace and quiet before going public (or deciding 
to remain silent). The success of the writing journal in bath school 
and college writing courses attests to the need of.young people for 
this kind of private writing- Nor Boes the need diminish with age. 
Therapists and counsellors of adults have recognized the value of 
joumal writing, and many use it as, part of their program. 

At the same time, -people naturally seek out an audience for 
their writing. Students^ initial shyness about making writing public 
should not be confused with a desite to keep things private. Even 
joumal writers have a craving to let others read and respond to 
their work. In many classes, the students voluntarily break the 
shroud of privacy that their teachers have offjjred for jVumal 
writing. What begin as private journals become co^nmon class 
readin;^ before long. ^ 

The teacher should be a reader of student writing, butHiot the 
only reader. Students' comments to one another can be at least as 
helpful as the teacher's, while at tlie same time being less threaten^ 
ing* When students write for "real" readers— their classmates or 
people outside class— they pay more than usual attention to 
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matters of fonnt style* and concctncss- Writing for an audience 
allows students to see such matters as an aid to reaching readers 
rather than simply as a teacher^s concern or obsession. 

The structuring of writing is learned as one shapes ideas and 
experifince, first, for himself or herself and second^ , for an audi- 
^ mce. "Form'* in writing has traditionally been presented as some- 
thing independent of a witer's cpntcntt indeed* as something 
which exists before content* For instance* generations of students 
have been taught an idealized fonn of thepaugraph* theti'told to 
match th^ writing to that model. For over a century* young 
people have been shown the formal outline and told to make their 
compositions fit in. In contrast* I tell my students that form 
grows from content and is inseparable from it. One doesn*t 
simply pick a form and match ideas to it. Rather, the writer looks 
at experience* meditates about it* thinks over the aim and purpose 
of the piece* considers the background and interests of the audi- 
ence* and gradually begins to evolve strategies for shaping— for 
ybrm-ing--his or her work. True* there are conventions of form and 
style in writing— from the '*paragraph** to the **stanza* — and the 
writer must be conscious of those traditions and the resultant 
reader expectations. But the fiat holds: Create a form that will 
work for your content and this audience at this timq; don't look 
about for a ready-^made structure. 

Many good writers report that the discoycry of an organiza^ 
tional pattern is a mystery. Ideas gather ana percolate; the writer 
thinks over some beginnings and endings; he or she may start and 
discard some drafts. But eventually* the "eureka** moment Hap-* 
pens. A workable plan occurs or presents itself and the writer is 
off and mnning. That process of organizing can*t be taught, but it 
- can be fostered* catalyzed, and practiced through an experience-* 
based approach. Certainly teachers should avoid setting up false or 
inaccurate structural models. 

As students explore the full range of discourse forms and com- 
pose for a variety of audiences, form and correctness can be 
explored Tliese days many observers charge that composition 
teachers tend to ignore conectness in favor of something called 
**self-exprcssion." Teachers who consider themselves part bf the 
"cxperience^based" approach often find themselves under attack 
in this light. In one faculty meeting after another* I have heard 
something like this; **Thctc^are some teachers in this school [or 
university} who tell students that misspellings and improper usage 
are perfectly OK; the only tiring that matters is what you think/* 
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But try as I will, I have yet to discover a teacher who admits to 
holding that precise philosophy. I doubt tllat such mongers of un- 
bridled creativity exist- I know of no teacher who claims that cor- 
rectness absolutely "doesn't matten" Most tenchers try to place 
correctness in reasonable proportion to content and expression. 

The debate over correctness is much too complex to discuss ^ 
here, since it involves socio-political concerns as well as linguistic 
matters. But it is important to recognize that an experience- 
based approach does not ignore conectness. Rather, it treats cor- 
rectness in the context of actual composing experience for genuine 
audiences. Students take ^COTcttness into account when writing 
for audiences other thaffthe teacher. Their concern for mechanics 
and usag^ is part of the problem of preparing this p^per **here and 
now" for this audience at this time- Enors are best dealt with on a 
"need to know" basis, with the teacher supplying editorial advice 
and suggestions as required to help the student And success in 
reaching his or her readership. 

Learning to write correctly "-and more generally, learning to 
become conscious and deliberate about form and style— is a 
gradual process- I believe that the schools are in much too^bi^ a 
rush to try to solve every young person's problems of form in- 
stantly. From the time they enter scho(^, children have every 
error, every flaw, every blight pointed out to theip-^The net effect 
has been to create generations of students who "can't" write, 
which means simply that they cannot relax sufficiently to write- 
A good c}ipcrience -based writing program, one which diversifies 
writing modes and audiences, will create enou^ good, solid writ- 
ing experiences that in the course of twelve or more ^^ears of 
schooling, students will master the forms of correctness they need 
to know to function effectively in their unique worlds. 

The Writing Workshop 

There are many ways the premises of an expericnce-bpsed ap- 
proach could be worked out in classroom practice. To exemplify 
one way, I want to describe an experience-based college course 
which I taught recently- It was a sophomore-level course at Michi- 
gan State University called simply, "Writing Workshop." The 
catalog description reads: '*A writing workshop designed to help 
students improve their writing abilities- The course provides 
opportunities for students to write with different purposes in a 
variety of modes." 
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Given such a broad description^ the students enrolled with 
diverse expectations. Some tooK the dass simply because an 
intermediate writing course was required for their major or tninor: 
"Take a writing course- Any writing course/' Others enjoyed writ- 
ing and were interested in extending their abilities; the promise 
of a writing '*workshop" appealed to them. Many— the majority** 
enrolled because they were not succeeding as writers within the 
univeraty, and they wanted help beyond what their freshman 
course had given them* The students presented a range of ability 
levels. Dan was a bright political ^ience major who could write 
fluent gobbledygook and had received too much praise for slick^ 
but empty, prose from earlier teachers* Bob was an agriculture 
tnajor taking the course to meet a requirement, not because he 
saw any earthy [sic] use for it- Helen, an adequate writer, had 
centered her life on her me^iberstiip in the marching band and 
would write only about her music Diane was a bright, advanced- 
placement freshnum who had opted out of freshman writing. 
Though she was a good writer, she was caugjbt up in being away 
from home and suddenly in love with a junior from Detroit and 
could write about nothing but th?.t. None of the students in the 
course was an English major. 

I began by explaining my premises for teaching writing. I knew 
from past experience that at one point I would have to do a sales 
job: convincing the students th;^t writing in a variety of modes and 
on personal topics would help them with their university courses* 
*'I promise you/^ I said, "that before the term ends we will spend 
time discussing the particular problems you face as a psychology 
major or music major or physics major. Well talk about how to 
write better examinations and term papers. But before you can be 
a good writer in your major, you have to become a good writer, 
period/* 

Most of the students tentatively accepted that argument. Some 
didn't and the best I could do was ask them to reserve judgment 
In th^» end, I believe most were persuaded. 

My second selling job was a far more difficuU one: persuading 
the students that they had something to write about Like'most 
writing students frbm grade six on up, these students believed— or, 
more accurately, had become convinced— that they had nothing to 
say. Given a set assignment— "Analyze the major causes of the 
Civil War^'-they could struggle through on the h^^is of textbook 
knowledge^ but given an invitation to write-«*'VVrite about some- 
thing that is important to yoii'*— they felt they would founder. 
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To ovcrcoTn*. this problem^ I gave them an interest inventory. It 
presents a number of topical categories and asks the students to 
free associate^ writing down what comes into their heads. The 
topics include friendSf^nemies, people you admii^ special places, 

fond memories^ not-so-fond memories, worries, strange-but4rue 
stories, sports^ university life, books, television^ ^ music, fxlm^ 
and what matters most. None of the students had any real prob- 
lems coming up with Eive^ ten, or more items under each cate* 
gory. '*Those/* I e iplained, ^*are your starting points for writing. 
Everything on that Wsi—mc mories, films, friends, encifties-M the 
beginning of a story or essay that iinotlier person will be interested 
in hearing or reading/' 

Tliey were dubious, of course, but we plunged in, and for the 
next several weeks they^mined those lists .or waiting ideas. We 
di^cusse^i **Where do first drafts come from? ' I descril^ed some of 
my own idiosyncracies atid struggles over djafting papers, and 
compared quotations from "namc*^ authors who described their 
writing agonies. We reviewed some basic **gettjng started" strate* 
gies tliat seem' to work for many students: Peter Elbow's ^*free- 
writing*'; streara of consciousn.ss writint; based on a keV >vord or 
phrase; Calking aloud to oneself; bo*rruwing a lead sentence (in 
which the writer ugc^ anollier person*s opening sentence, but sub* 
stitutes his Or her own content). Maiiy of the students' writings 
were short, sometimes just a paragraph in Irrigth. About half the 
writings were don^ in class, about half ouEsicie. Tlie length of the 
pieces gradu:illy mcrciscd as the students grew more and more 
confident of tlicir ability to use their owii expericnije as the stuff 

, of writing. > * 

Because of the terrible sclf-ccjiisciousness college students (iiucl, 
Vm afi.ud>, must novice writers and many prus) have about their 
Work, I <iid not at first, ask tiie students to rc^.d one another's 
papers. 1 read everything. Sometimes I read outsitic class, in which 
case I vvrot*: notes back to the siikhiU; oliCii I tcad in class, simply 
Ctjllecting ess.iys anri rraciinfr thein b.i<k to the class vvithout 
rtnedin:; t!ie author *s iiarnc. "Miai orjl rcatlin^^ sometimes invoh ed 
ofid editing as well, lUui I woul<l jnal'.c/a few niiiioi revisions \ 
xcAiX ifj on the spur t>f the inonieut*/ thought thcv would claiify 
a paper. "I'lie point of these ''in^^jnt ie|)la\s" was to show the 
students that even at tlic rou_i;h draft sla^e ilu^ir v\ntini; could be 
lively and intercstin^j. I oiiit tif c:iiphasi/ini* what struck 

me as especially vVcIl eJi > or id' as. 

rAentUiilly the stucien' one i:Nol!icr*s vv<>sk. There v^'as 

only one ^^rouud rule: re vete lo rf spfnul ttj but not critique 
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the paper. They were to describe their own reactions to the events 
and em6tions presented on paper, not to offer formal evaluation. 
Initially ».the students reat' and responded in pairs.". \s the term 
progressed^ the discussion grc^ps grew to four or five students. 
Eventually, papers were presented to and discussed by the entire 
class. 

The culminating activity for this first phase of the course was 
the writing of a major paper drawing on personal experience, 
(There were no firm limits for length or number of words. The 
students generally wrote between five and ten pages.) I encouraged 
them to write something along the lines of a sustained reminis- 
cence or memoir because new writers seer ^o aoprcciate the dis* 
.tance between themselves and their experience that writing in the 
past tense allows. To prime the pump, I brou^t in excerpts fronn 
three books describing childhood nncmories; Harper Lee's To Kill 
a Mockingbird, Lineoln Steffens' The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffen^, and Mark Twain's Life on the Mississippi. We talked a bit 
about the techniques of these writers^ but we principally tried to 
soak up the tone of there rich, detailed^ loving remennbranccs. The 
students talked over their prelinninary ideas with one another and 
with me, * 

After time for the writing of initial and second drafts, the stu- 
dents submitted Jieir papers, which were, I thought, quite good. A 
piece on marching with the band was written at this time, as were 
reminiscences of family life^ school, church, the first term of 
university life, even early childhood. One student; borrowing fronn 
Evgeny Yevtuschenko, submitted a chapter of his **precocious 
autobiography/* At least some of the students were willing to read 
their pieces (o the whole class. In Uptaught (1970), Ken Macrorie 
describes telling his students that each of them will, during the 
term, write something that will truly knock his or her classmates 
for a loop. Some of my students had ihat experience that day. 

For the stcond phase of the course^ I borrowed an idea ex- 
pressed by J."W. Patrick C7ebcr in Sense and Sensitivity (1965, 
p, 23) that *'much . , . \fiarticulateness ha^^its roots , » . in a blunted 
sensibility.** YouiW people, he claims, fail to perceive and synthe* 
size their experieifces fully. (I suspect he could agree that many 
adults have the same problem.) As a result, he says, they write 
thinly, in cliches. In the language of the experience-based ap* 
proach, this means that people do not so much lack experience as 
they lack the ability to see and appreciaie hs fine details. 

This second phase of the course was titled "Interweaving the 
World,*' drawing on a phrase James Miller, Jr. and I used in Writing 

erJc of; 
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in Reality {1978}. I sent the students outside ihc classroom to 
study and write about their environment. They engaged in **pet>ple 
watching" and wrote character sketches; they spent hour> in 
places around town-libraries, the student union, taverns-observ- 
ing the environment and learning to turn their perceptions into 
words. The course took on a journalistic flavor. The students were, 
like newspaper writers, to find stories in*their daily lives. 

At this point, the ^ange of discourse forms from which the 
students could choose was widened. (To date, they^ had written 
only narratives/and personal essays.) *'But," I explained, "there 
arc many different ways in which" you can put experience into 
words. Sometimes an observation will work better as a porm than 
as a story. A personal experience can be depersonalized and 
turned in*'^ a piece of fiction.^A simple observation of characters 
and setting c^n lead you to develop a pUy*" 

I urged the students to try some new fbrms^, to try some crea- 
,tivc writing* To ease their anxiety, the writing this phase was 
called "experimental.** Some of the students were immediately 
ready to take a risk and wrote in genres that were, for them, 
complet "ly new— fiction, fantasy, poetry. {I did nof dwcii at any 
length dn the formal cnaracteristics of these genres; rather, I relied 
on the students* intuitive sense of rhetoric developed througti their 
reading:) Other students were less willing to gamble and continued 
to write first-person narratives and descriptions. However, with 
one or two exceptions^ all the students genuinely exploied the 
tangcs of discourse, moving away from the familiar to test out new 
ways of putting their ideas into language. Most of those who tried 
were successful, especially when they were able to get editorial 
help from their classmates. 

At this time I encouraged the students to respond as informal 
critics to one another*s work* Since the papers were "experi- 
mental,** it was appropriate for the writers to seek help from one 
another* I argued from deep convicti,on that their responses could 
become as helpful to the writer as anything I or another teacher 
might say* The students were initially to con':crn themselves only 
with content, rather than with grammatical or mechanical correct- 
ness. Their motto was a piece of advice from ?. graduate student at 
Michigan State: "When you edit, don*t try to be superhuman. 
Don*t try to fix everything. Just apply y< jr strengths to the places 
where the paper needs the kind of help yoiT can give." 

A grrat deal has been written about the advantages and draw- 
backs of peer* and small-group editing in recent years. There are 
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problems. Spmc sitidcnts use it as -in opprrtuniiy for an ego trip 
at the expense ot their colleagues. Others don't have ihc ^^^iting 
skitts to help their pefrs. Some are too inhibited rither to pr;seiit 
a critique or to receive criticism. Otficr^v havt beep incEoeti mated 
into believing that Oiity the teacher's advice counts. Nevertheless, 
pecr-cditiiig does help students move oiiitside *\ .ir 0*.'^.. wnting to 
view it with n liegree of dctaehment. Most importantj it lieips 
writers leani to funetion independently so tha. uhcn ihey ;vritc 
outside the eonfines of a composition eouTSc, they have llie skills 
and the eonfidence to serv*! as their own editors. 

A$ a eulminating aetivity tor ti.'s seeond phase of tlv: eoursc, 
the c!i!tss put together a magazine, i^^-tch st'iden* sel;!eteJ what he 
or shf took to be the bett pieec of writing done for the eourse to 
dat<^ and, working with h smail group, edited it for publieation. A 
da^ was devoted to discussing correctness, the need for it in pub- 
lished work, and the :listinetion between rernsing a work^ whieh is 
changing eontcnt and language, and copy editingt which js cor- 
recting problems in syntax, style, mechanics, and ucagc. 

'fhc university budget being what it is, the publlraiion lisdf wa; 
not elaborate. The pages were inimeogiaphcd, dittoed, ar.d ph^^to- ^ 
coptcd-caeh studeiu ^vas responsible for bringing in muUipie 
copies ofjkls or her work. An art major In the ela^is cut a linoleum 
bloek and printed a number of eovers on hz2\y paper- A short 
poctn by one of the students was chosen for the cover, and ihis 
was overprinted beside the iinoleum bioek usinjpthe mimeograph* 
The whole booklet was held together with brads. Publieation day 
was, ^ senscj a nor*-teaehlng day> bceausc both students and 
teacher simply sat and read, all enjoying their aecomplishmcnis in 
their own ways. 

The third phase of the eourse uas given over to helping the 
Students work on aeademie writing pioblem*^* Goftd vvTiting in 
college (or in the "real world*') is not ereated by a fimdamentally 
different process than the narrative and perceptual writing in 
which die class had been engaged. Tco oftrn coll(!gc writing 
courses present academic writing formula writing, especially in 
the scientific and technical fields. This group of students re- 
sponded to the notion that good academic writing, like a gcod' 
poem or short story, grows from a fully synthcsi;!:cd cxpcricncv*^ a 
deeply kno^vn and even felt experience. 

The students studied, each in his or her o^vn discipline, the 
basic "kinds of writing that ace required and the way that writing 
is generated. Many of the students interviewed Professors in their 
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majer area. Virtually all collected papers they had previously 
written, and some inter\ie^ved other students ir^ their subject-area 
classes. In each instance, they raised the question: "How do ideas 
in the discipline find their way into language?'* 

The students reported back to the "fclass. A chemistry major 
showed how a professor's experience in the laboratory-some thing 
having to do with amino acid interface chemistry— was refined and 
developed into a theory, te/ted through further experimentation, 
presented as a speech at a major convention, and eventually pub^ 
lishcd as a [>apcr in ihc/oumal of the American Chemical Society. 
A history major told how a historian blends primary and second- 
ary sPurces to form a historical construction, first in his or her 
mind, rtien on p'aper for a historical journal. A music major treated 
music itself as a language and demonstrated how one of her ideas 
for a musical composition had been translated, first into black 
notes- "words"--on a page, then into actual music: 'language**' 
In the process of conducting this research, the students observed 
many of the con\entions of writing in their disciplines, and more 
important, came to understand why those conventions had come 
into being. This, in turn, had practical implications for their day* 
to-day college writing- 
Next the students i^orkcd on a subject paper of their own- It 
could be a paper that had been assigned for another course, or it 
^could be an original paper on a topic which interested them. By 
having studied the processes of exploring, researching, and writing 
in the disciplines, they were better able to understand and con* 
form to the constraints that are unique to the subject. 

The students refined their editing skills further by again work- 
ing in small groups. For this assignment, the students could play 
the role of the "dumb" editor, that is, one who knows next to 
noth" ; about thp topic. While playing dumb, the respondents 
helped writers sec precisely where and why their messages were 
i^r were not coining through. 

Most of the students worked on papers that had been assigned 
for other courses. \n several instances, students were worried that 
they would be guilty of plagiarism or of not having "done the 
work rnyself." So they checked out our project with their pro- 
fessors, who, in every histance, were delighted that their students 
were able to get help outside of class. 

In the final phase of the course, I circled back to vA\ctc I had 
begun: to the self as the center of the writing process. Again 
borrowing a phrjsc from Writing in Reality^ I spoke with the stu- 
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dents about "Writing and the Ultimate Self and related their 
efforts to the Brihararanyaka Upanishad, which say^t '*By knowing 
the self < - - through hearing, reflecrion, and meditation* one comes 
to know all things.'* This served to remind the students that 
experience is at the basis of all writing. It is "the ultimate seir* 
that one puts down on paper* As Donald Murray (1968) has said* 
writing is an ethical act* It comrs from discovering who one is and 
portraying a vision of the self* as clearly and honestly as possible* 
I also quoted William Faulkner's Nobel Prize accept^ce speech: 
**The poet's voice need not merely be the record of man, it can 
be one of the props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail*** 

For the final writing assignment* the students did something 
that would have been a disaster at the beginnirlg of the course: 
write a paper on anything, they chose* The only ground rule 
was that" the paper had to reflect their vision of their '*ultimate'* 
selves* which is to say* the paper had to be 6n something they felt 
strongly moved to say. They took off in many directions* One 
student finished up several chapters of his precocious autobiog* 
raphyt exploring his relationship to his parents in depth* The band 
student did a careful piece describing how one gets two^hundred- 
and-fifty people maneuvered into the shape of a Mississippi Riv " 
steaipboat Br a likeness of Darth Vadar in fifteen seconds or le^. 
while everyone plays "Here Comes the Showboat'* or the tlieme 
from Star Wars, Tht art major wrote a nui .Oer of pOr.^ms and 
illustrated them. A science major picked up on some work he had 
done for a science fair in high school and did additional reading 
research about it* 

The students might have run off multiple copies of these papers 
for a second class magazine* the papers were too.diverse to fit 
legitimately between covers* Instead we turned to, bookbinding. 
Using a method that is comn on lore for many teachers* I showed t 
my students how to cut* stitch, and glue cardboard and cloth to 
make an attractive hardboun^i cover for their final writing* 

**I want you to remember this piece of writing and save it,*' I 
said in presenting the project* 

I believe they will* ^ 



Individual-Growth and Language Growth 

Many readers will recognize that my course followed the inner- 
worids*tO"Outer-worids pattern that one finds described in the 
works of Piaget, Crcber* iMoffett and others. In their discussions it 
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is applied to children as they grow from childhood to adult-^ 
hood. At first, children are egocentrie, with a limited ability to 
project themselves beyond their own concerns. Eventually they 
move toward other centeredncss which allows them, as young 
adults, ^o objectify and abstract from their worlds and to relate 
to the feelings of others. As they grow psychologically, their 
language matures as well, so that sophistication in language fol- 
lows and emerges from sophistication in perceiving and dealing 
with experience. 

This pattern can usefully be repeated as the structuring 
principle of a writing course. The embryotogists say that "ontog* 
eny recapitulates phylogeny," that the history of the individual 
repeats the evolution of the species. The inner worlds/outer 
worids pattern, valid as it is for human growth in a broad sense, 
works nicely for individual writing courses as well- 

The same basie pattern, with appropriate modification, ean be 
used with younger students. In my secondary school textbook 
series. The Creative Word, (1973, 1974) each book (or '^course") 
begins with the private exploration of personal experience and 
moves toward public writing dealing with abroad range of topics. 
What makes each course different is the psychobgical and linguis- 
tic maturity of the students. The intent is to offer the student at 
any level an opportunity to explore andexperiment with both the 
richness'of or her ipind— the ultim'^te self— and the fuh dimen-' 
sions and resources of composition. 

The course 1 have outlined is, in many respects, eclectic, draw- 
ing on and incorporating concepts from many schools of thou^t 
in the teaching of writing. It treats venting as process in such a way 
that the "experience-based" approach is consistent with the 
"writing process" ap]5roacli advocated by Donald Murray, Also, 
the course ^issumed a leam-by-doing philosophy: that writing is 
leamcvl through actual practice, not principally through rule study 
or error correction. Peer editing and self assessment v^ere key con- 
cepts. Students learned to evaluate and analyze their own writing, 
rather than depend on others to do it for them. The course aimed 
at integrated language study by incorporating literature and by 
treating the students' own writing as a form of literature, 1 intro- 
duced interdisa^iinary concerns, so that composition touched on 
many subject areas and was not limited to something called 
"English," Finally, rhetoric, considerations of invention, form and 
arrangement^ style, and audience, were a natural part of the 
eourse. 
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An eclectic approach need viox—must not--lead to anatheorcti- 
cal h odge-podge. The' electtcism of the experience-based approach 
finds its unity in the student/writer. In the long run^ what matters 
for them is not the absolute quality of what they write> but 
whether or not the writing experience contributes to their growth 
as hun^an beings, If growth in the individual takes placc> growth 
in language wilt naturally follow. 
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Rhetorical theory and research on writing* an evolving body of 
knowledge* shows that writing is not the mysterious proctss it has 
sometimes been taken to be but rather an art that can be taught 
and learned. Aristotle speaks of such an art at the beginning^f his 
Rhetoric. 

Most people do so [make use of Rhetoric] , of course, either quite 
at landomr or ehe merely wiUi « knack acqiured fTom practice. 
Succeis in either way being potfjble, the random impulie and the 
acquired facility alike evidence, the feasibility of *^udng the 
process to a uiethodrfor when the practiced and the spontaneous 
Bpcaket gain their end, it it possible to investigate the cause of 
their success; and luch an inquiry, we ihall all admit, performs 
the function of an art* 

Today the art of rhetoric extertds beyond oral penuasion to en- 
compass written discourse, including such aims as the persuasive* 
expressive* and referential- Rhetorical theorists, incorporating the 
work of other disciplines which analyze the communication 
process, ^have been investigating the nature of the writing process 
from its planning stages through to the forms of different types of 
written products- With their help* our understanding of the writing 
process increases. Our methods of teaching writing must change to 
reflect this growing knowledge- 
Some Pedago^cal Premises 

The approach described in this chapter represents one o£ many 
possible applications of rhetorical thcpry and research. It is based 
onthe followingtencts: 
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Writing is a unique way of learning and discovery whose first 
beneficiary is the writer. 

2- The writing process extends from a writer's sense of exigency 
through discovery of insight^ to development and revisionof 
disc'^U'^se, and on to interpretation by the audience. 

3. tVriting encompasses identifiable stages which are neither 
mechanical nor totally linear^ but often recursive and over- 
lapping- Some stages are conscious and hence admit of 
deliberate improvement; others are not conscious. 

4- Writers adjust their work in these stages to compose dis- 
courses with different aims— expressive, persuasive, refer- 
ential, and literary. 

5. The art of writing involves maintaining a balance among the 
writer, the audience, and the subject in each unique rhetor- 
orical situation. 

6. Rhetorical powers are different from conventional skills 
(grammar, spelling, and punctuation)-the former are capac- 
ities for choice guided by rhetorical principles and context; 
the latter enable adherence to the rules of a given language* 

Uliilc tlicse tenets do not dictate any specific teaching me thod, 
they do sujjgcst important general directions for pedagogy. For 
example, if writing is a unique way of learning and discovery^ then 
writing assignments should be set broadly enough to allow 
students to find genuine starting points and to explore questions 
that they deem compelling, whether the writing deals with 
personal experience, public issues, or literature- The pacing of such 
writing experiences should allow students time for both conscious 
and prcconscious activity throughout the corhplex stages of the 
process. Also, teachers of writing should provide guidance during 
the process if students arc to acquire l/tic art of writing. 

Offering sucti guidance in no way reduces writing to amcchan- 
ical performance because an art always employs advic^, 
principle, or strategy' in a way unique to each new situation. 
Students who work intcUigcnily in the conscious stages of com- 
posing follow no magic formula which guarantees them new in- 
sights and successful papers. Each writing occasion calls for a 
different interplay of their individual background and talents with 
a unique rhetorical situation-audience^ subject, setting, media^ 
aim. Teaching writin;; as rhetorical art neither offers a recipe for 
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good writings noTj at the othe^ extreme^ abandons the writer to 
struggle ^one* ^ 

Another implication of the tenets is that writers adjust their 
wPrk in the stages of composing to create discourses with different 
aims* Composition should be taught so that students gain facility 
with different kinds of writing. Most important^ they should learn 
how the powers they are developing (articulating a starting pointy 
e:q>loringf .focusing^ analyzing audience^ and drafting) operate to 
create these various kinds of writing* In contrast with a product 
approach to writings which inevitably must focus on the differ- 
^ ences between types of discourse^ the rhetorical approach 
concentrates on the similarities in the process of composing many 
kinds of papers. 

The sixth tenet addresses the problem of teaching students with 
mixed backgrounds. Because rhetorical powers are different from 
conventioaal skills, students who come to college with control 
over grammar, spelling, and punctuation may still need to be 
helped to acquire rhetorical power Unfortunately many of these 
students have been led to identify the art of writing with correct- 
ness, a misconception perpetuated by objective tests which 
exempt them from writing courses because they control the 
conventions. On the^ other hand, students who lack conventional 
skills should not be relegated to courses in grammar as substitutes 
or as prerequisites for instruction in the art of writing. Rather, 
remediation belongs in^ the context of courses devoted to 
developing rhetorical power. When students labor to communicate 
valuable insights In genuine writing situations, they see ihft 
importance of control over conventions and benefit more from 
remediation. 

Theoretical tenets such as those discussed above offer broad 
directions for teaching; they do no: provide specific strategies to 
guide stuf!ents in their work. Such strategies a*« necessary to move 
theory into practice, but they are not to be confused with the 
stages of the composing process. Stages constitute the process 
itself; strategies are procedures to guide students through these 
stages. Instructors using this pedagogy must commit themselves 
to helping students with the conscious stages of composing 
specified here, but tlic straf^gies outlined in what follows are 
completely open to modification. Some instructors might find 
them useful; others might refine them or devise their 'own. 
Students, in turn, should be encouraged to use them in highly 
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individual ways. The presentation of stages and strategies is 
exemplified by one freshman's effort to write an expressive paper* 



Finding and Articulating a Starting Point 

Writingt like all creating, begins with an exigency^ a sense of 
dissonance, an awareness of ambiguity, the urgency to know some^ 
thing unknown (Young, 1979; Festinger, 1965; Rothenberg* 
1979). It starts with questions, not answers. Students who arc 
used to being rewarded for right answers need help tG^''awakcn 
their questioning minds. Assigning a paper triggers dissonance-but 
often an artificial one, a disequilibrium which paralyzes instead of 
mobilizing. Writing instructors should try to pose writings con texts 
in v'hich students can find personal exigencies* When students 
identify experiences* issues, or ideas that puzzle them, that exceed 
or fall short of their expectations or that clash with their values, 
their writing |)rocess starts as a personal quest for insigjit. To set a 
direction for the search, however* they need to push beyond a 
tensz of discomfort to some understanding of their "felt** 
dissonance. They must verbalize it. Ihe instructor can coach them 
to use a two*part strategy: (1) state the elements in the subject 
which clash with their values or exceed their expectations; 
(2) formulate a question to direct their search for a resolution^ 

Mary* the student whose writing process will be used as iUus^ 
tration* was assigned **the private world of relationships" as a 
writing context* Slie b^gan by identifying a relationship which had 
troubled her 'for some time— a 'ost friendship with a girl named 
Debbie* She moved beyond tliis feelliig to state some aspects of 
her friendship which conflicted with her values. Then she posed a 
question to determine what she needed to*know *o resolve her 
unease. *^ 



My rclationihip * 

Debbie was my best friend but 
the frjcndship didn't last 
jbc shot herself 



Sly valuta 
lasting friendship 
the self-assurance and lack of 
concern for the fuiure that 
Debbie had 

Queiixon: Why* after being sc close, did our lives go jn different 
directions? Why did Debbie commit suicide if she was 
so self-assured? 

Slie sliiired her starting points with the instructor and itic class in 
an effort to determine whether the question captured her 
dissonance and offrred direction for inquiry. 
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Exploring Using Heuristics 

To stimulate memoi>and intuition in the search for answers, good 
writers t^se^ heun|jnc thinkings guided guessing which prompts 
them to recall what they already know and to discover new assod- 
atiom- Taking multiple perspectives, they examine their subjects 
broadly to expand their views and to prepare for insighte- This 
approach suggests a strategy (adapted from Young, Becker, and 
Pike, 1970), which directs students to explore their subjects from 
three perspectives: (1) as static: with unchanging, distinctive 
features; (2) as dynamic: in process, changing; and (3) as relative: 
placed in classiflcations with othet things^ compared and con- 
trasted, 4nd associated through analogies. Mary was encouraged to 
use this strategy to explore her relationship with Debbie, recording 
her ideas in concrete 'and specific language- Her exploration de- 
veloped the following material. 

Static View 

jhc waj a fricnd^a "best fncnd" for awhUc— I envied her— she 
seemed to self-assured, jhe never seemed to worry but took things 
as they came while I was always woried 
Debbie had the fotlowing features: 

blue eyes the color of blue Fostoria crystal that sparkled— long ' 
thick blond hair that hung in waves on her back (sometimes the 
roots were light brown) -developing breasts-she wore size B and 
C cups Vfhen we were all still flat or nearly so— het cklthcs, cotor-^ 
coordinated shirts, blouses^d swcater5j(^^itf^iUd tet^by fabrtCt 
the tines of the clothes, the workmanship they weren't expensive) 
she lived "south of 6 mite'' a phrase analogous to "wrong side of 
the tracks" among the old families; houses there were small* 
frame or brick, two bedroom with none of the luxuries available 
in the University District (no four or five bedrooms^ library^ 
formal dining room and breakfast raam)--we had the luxury of 
space 'privacy 
our relationship: 

~ ' we went to school together; Debbie was bored by it* sneaking 
down the alley or over to IVhite Tower for a cigaretto 
spending the night; sitting up late, smoking cigarettes* exchanging 
^confidences (we never talked about the future though— it was 
about Leo and had, he called^ who was he going with now^ we 
carried a torch for htcafor four or five years* both of us or Steve* 
or Matt "the Phantom'^ so skinny he would slip in and out of 
places unnoticed til he was there or gone)' 

Dynamic Vicio 

became friends in sixth gri^de-went to the same school-in h^h 
school we went to different schools but spent a lot of time 
together-we drifted apart toward end o^ high school— trading 
in old friendships for new ones 

Jc . f;7 
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creeping down the stairs and out-of-doors to mefl ^omc guys and 
party in the middle of the njght> we seldom got caught 
fthe*d invite me home from school for lunch— her mother sitting in ^ 
the dark (shades clrawn) in the living room> beer in one hand, 
c^arette in the other watching the afternoon movie or a soap 
opera-'two places neatly aet in the kitchen with place mats^ 
plates, soup bowb, silver^ napkiits, sandwiches already made for 
us and hot soup waiting in a saucepan on the uove 
Debbie dancing-to some rock group-her body shifting, gliding, 
every part lanoving effortlessly, relentlessly to the driving beat of 
the' bass guitar 



Debbie— with laughing eyes, welcoming her older brothers home 
on le^ve from the navy 

Debbie— hiding under the bed in an upstairs room from the ' 
I police^ called into a p^ty which got too rowdy, a beer brawl, 
while I stood quaking in the hall and lied to the policeman (who 
thought I was too young and frightened to have been a partic- 
ipant) *'I didn't see anyone come up but I was back there**; my 
knees scarcely held me up; he flashed his light in the closet care- 
fully looking behind the clothes, and into every comer of the 
room, before leaving 

I saw her once when I was eighterri in Sandy's Coney Island 
(stayed open til 4 a,na.» a hangout for drug culture children, 
with its black ceilings, poster-covered walls, juke-box playing acid 
rock so loud you could hardly hear over it) 
Dcbbie^j hair was tangled, mousy brawn, worry lines around her 
dull blue eyes, perspiration-covered face '*Do you havcVi/ 
money? Mickey's going to cop (means buy), 1 need J20,00," 
''Only '35 0" (a junky-heroin addict) 
I never saw her again 

from a friend a year later 1 heard she shot herself in the head 
Relative View 
L Contrast 
Debhie: 

she was workini^-class -greaser (teased hairr heavy makc-upr 
cheaper clothes) -school bored her, critici/,ed my vocabulary as 
having too many big words-lived for the day,^ the moment, acted 
on instinet, emotion 



1 W.1S middk class flatr short conscr^'ative hairi rtot much 
make-upr expensive tailored clothes- secretly enjoyed classes^ 
reading books -believed in sohd middlc cLiss, delayed gratifi- 
cation, never could rid myself of the n.i'fging thoughts about 
possible consequences --although I tried for years 

2. Classification 

4 1930s detective no\cl would rail her a ''totigh cookie" -a 
sefisHivc friends she never laufjhed a loyal friend 
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nut, (ough, 



3. Analogy 

like a coconut, Vough, prickly exterior, tough to aack, warm 
iwcct milk on the inside 



^WhcR the ^itudcnt^ have explored as fully as they cAn, the 
insttuctor reviews their work, pointing to^ avenues pf, further 
inquiry, encourc^.ging a more specific and concrete record of ideas- 

Discovering and Stating a Focus 

With a tompelling starting poin: and a thorough exploration, 
students have ? chance for an insight, a nev^ ui^d '^ding of the 
subject under scrutiny* Because insights sprin ^ irom the prc-^ 
conscious, students need time for incub;*f-on, time between 
exploring and drafting- They also n^cd hcl;- with converting, an 
insight into a ''ocus in order to determine if it eliminates the dis- 
sonance, answers the question, fits in with past insights. To do this 
testings the instructor may suggest that each student use the 
strategy of formulating the inaght into a two^pai focus: (1) the 
subject or part of the subject that appears important and (2) the 
point of significance, the new understanding. If this articulation 
satisHes the wilter, be or she has a Working focus fcr a paper- Mary 
formulated her insight into the following focus: 

Subject ' Boint of Significance 

My loss of friendship were due to hci^bility to live 

with Debbie and her accortJirig to the irnpuises of 

eventual juictde the oioment and her inability 

lo see future consequences 

Tile student should submit ct least one focus to the instaictor who 
c;in help determine if the formulation cleaily expr^^sses the signifi- 
cance the student has been seeking and n^ w wants to communicate- 

Planning for Aim and Audience ^ 

Meaningful insights give students something worth sharing with an 
audience- Some situations dictate the acdience. Others allow a 
choice. In any case^ writers must take stocK of their audiences, 
looking for britlj^es of communication and ways of reducing 
threat'. To help with the analysis of the attdicnce, students c;in be 
given an a tdience guide. Such a guide would direct them to: 

1, study the audience in itsrif; 

a. it^ t^oUtieal and social backgTOatt<(, e^Iucation, experUse 

b, its valuv syJteni 
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2^ dcb^rnimc the auciiertce*3 knowledge o/ the subject and attitude 
towarcint 

St decide the role the audience will play in' relation to their voice as 
writers: peer to peer* authority to subordinates, other 

Mary chosf heraudicncc, analyzing it with the guide: 

1. Audience: 1 want to write this for myself because I've asked 
, myself why her and not me over and over again 

a. middte-clasSt teen-ager, hij^h school education^ p^t of the drug \ 
cuU^ire 

b. values— people Over property intellectual growth* friendship 

2v no opinion as to cause until Vd finished the exploration, just 

vague impressions and memories 
3. rnywrinng as a pe<£r to a peer, a partidpant' trying ^osort throu^ 

al_l4he memories in a tnore objective way 

Once again, the instructor should review the students* work, 
pointing out aspects of the audience that need further analysis, 
noting potential bridges for communication. * * ' 

Writers also need help in determining tlieir aim (Kinncavy, 
1971), that is, the concern of the discourse with the audience 
(persuasive aim), the writer (expressive aim), the subject matter 
(relerential aim)* or the form itself (literary air ). Often this aim is 
set by the writing situation or assignment. Research and critical 
writing, fur example* usually require a referential aim. Mary's 
paper h.td .ui e* pressive aim whicit giyded its development artd her 
stylii c choices. 

Org:ini/ing and DeveIoi)ing the Pai)er 

t 

To assist uith ihx difficult task of organizing, teaching writing as a 
rhetorical art sliows students that tlie patterns of foi.r modes of 
disemirsc (Kumeaiy, Cope, and Campbell, l976)-description> 
narration, e[.issificati(jnt and evaluation— can be used to structure 
(^apt-rs ha\ini; .my of the aims. Because these patterns admit of 
endless v^iriatiou, tacy ef|uip students with more flexible ways of 
or^ani/wv^ thah the stcjii^htjackct ot the five-paragraph tlieme. 

riic wTiK r's wo^^v in earher heuristic stages provides resources 
and ^,'reU(()n f(jr develupmeiu. The exploration already contains 
much that will su[^jK>rt a focus. Tlie aim focus, and audience w, 
guixlc'tlie selettiiKi of luateriaK In tliis case Mary relied heavily on 
her c?cph>r.uu)n for supportive, details and examples. As she 
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drafted her paper, she worked on choices of diction and syntax 
appropriate for an expressive^ aim. Because she had struggled . 
during exploration to record her ideas^in specific and concrete 
language^ she had a stock of diction from which to draw for her 
first version (see next page), which she organized using the n^r< 
rative mode* 

Critiquing andHewriting 

Having created first versions with as much craft as they can 
m\ister, students need time and advice to tackle revision. Criticism 
from peers and role playing of intended audience by the instruc . 
can provide valuable guidance for revision* To direct such 
critiquing, a Critical Guide may direct students to comment on the 
writer's (1) adherence to focus^ (2) development of the aim for the 
audiertcc, (3) organization and coherence, (4) choices of syntax 
and" diction, and (5) maintenance of convention s-grammar^ 
spelling, and punctuation. . 

Revision differs under this approach fr^ the extencive drafting 
of *'free writing.*^ Here the "freer writing" of the earlier stages has 
already led to a working focus* Revision is not, therefore^ drafting 
for insight. Nothing ptevents students, however, from recasting a 
focus at this stage, if rewriting so prompts them- 

A small group responded to Mary's first version, indicating tl^at 
they felt her developmeht was sufficient to give the audience an 
insider's view of the relationship and its changes. They advised her 
to relate her first two paragraphs more directly to her focus and 
to repair the break in tlie narrative organization made by the 
introduction of the classification of "tough cookie/' They likr^l 
her coticretc diction but felt she should ch'^ck for redundancies. 
Finally, th'^y argued over tbe first paragrapli, pome feeling it was 
an intrusion of an artificial introduction into a narrative^ mode, 
others liking the initial summary. 

On the basis of these and other comments, M*iry revised her 
paper, including among the chang^^si the elimination of the first 
paragri^ph and the repair of the narrative hy inserting the classifi- 
cittion info the narrative f^'amework: 

At these parties DcbMc diUn't seem to worry aboui tlir f^^t^lre. 
She might have been liescnbect in the i930s as a "totigh cookie" 
because she lived according to t^ic imjmlses of the momeni. 
Ii V e got . i . 
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DibMt vit ■ fclMd dgclnt that ptTt «f «d4ltKnct vhtn i glclfclind 
M4ni Htm C« ttrtt thAii p4T«ncti tuchic«i ar 4v*n borfc£«nd*> Vi cook 
tlk^M tiTCifylnfi txhilititing flcic ttipi tonrd tt^lnl up togitMr. buc 
Dilbli HV*r finltlHd th4 Joucntr. Sht ihot htnilf tto tb* hud mad dtid 

t eta*t r«a«ab*r vh«n w< flrtt bgc «• Utot frUndi dti^£ii« th 
tHdi> trtbbli ««« b«4uciful ctun vlth tpirUtnf «y4i thi color of blui 
ToitorU ctyiUl irt^ lo^i tKlck MoM K>lc cK>t hunt ^ w»v4* tfovn htr bAck 
^(»B«ttHt cht'rooci v*ci tUhc brown)-* 5hi Wri cotor-cpordtnitcd iklrti 
■ad twtAHrt ^Ich jrou covtd till bj thi ftbrlc^ cht linn *nd wrkuAihip 
w<Ti r»t Mp«Atlv«-» ondtrntHh btr *vMttri you could Mt b«r d*viUplng 
bruitt— t ud C cupt vticn I w«9 icill fUc> i looktd ocdlnirri ooi^?- -^cipc, 
vlth HOut? htoirtt K>lt tnd tlitiiiT SoHtliMt Dthbli vmU kc my h«lci ti4ii 
It upi conb It outi btlp at 4pply httvy hlack lyilln^r/ him irt-ih«dov tnd 
MKtrt ind thta I file oldiri »oj>IUitlcBc*d tiki h«r. 

AlcN^uth V* Mint to thi'uat ichool toiittwr I cin^t cicill iv«c 
tilklns ibout It with DihbU-» Schfwl bond htr ind ihi lOMtts** crtticlitd 
■jr vocibulicy for hlf vordi. Sfm ofCm Invittd foe Itiach thought vul vi 
>i«lV*J fc« i^Aflol to hir houM ^'louth of 6 aili"* ■ phrin inilotoui to th« 
*^vTOnt ml4^ of th« tracVi*^ Monc thi locit itlitocricjr* The hotiiis thin 
v*ri not i« liigi n oun md thi pi9pli ooc n voilthr* Wbtn w< ictlvidi 
^ihhti'i ^thiT youlA Vm iittln| in thi ihidoHriun llvlnS rpoSi « cl^Hirti 
In nni hind, o b^r in tht othii < v*tchin| thi irtimoon novti or ■ >oip 
o^tro On cil*rt4ton> In thi Vitchsn two plicbi iMvld hi neitljr iit vlth 
pUci Mtii slNiti PlJttii> loup bovlii ind ftliiiis> Vi h«lp*d Ournlv^s tn 
till undvichii ultinf nn th* cok^icirrthi hot 30itp itiia*cllif in i tfuetpin 
nn thi itovi ind ■ tlm of bIIV. ACtir lunch vt mii)c«d down chi illty or 
ovic to rhi Vhlti TDV«r foe ■ cUmctn btCoci rituTnlni to Khool> I tonk 
<Kitck ihillow Jciti on «y cl|iT«<td ind icubbed It out hncn^r, iictila fh«c 
^•oticni would III ui Jwktn^T 

tfh4n hUh Khool' bi^in Oibhli ind I vont to differ int ichools but w« iiv 
■vtn boTi of eiih othir> \ftii «^hool v* uiuilty Ait it mi frlind'i houn 
to MiCm to 4S Tpn ticordi. t cm itlll »■ Dihblo dinclr^ to ton* tock 
iroup, h«T My iMfrfn|, titdingi avicy pirr wjvin^ «rf octt iBBly, riUncltJviy 
ro cht dtlvtng hue of thi ban Kulticr Shi trlid to tiich u but t vas 
rirMiv^rJ, ill-it-iif4 ind ■ alov liicpict . ^ ^ 
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On wflkud •vcAjDia D«bblt often iP«nt tbt nt|ht at ay houii. V* Mt 
Jata,, Moktfii el|pr*tt*i4, «Mhu«tn| nnf l^«iiu:«a. it«nr t«lli«d ibdut 
rh« futut* thftu|h; It wai about 3t«vi ot H«tt "th* Fb«qt«K** vhft h« co 
•klnair h« could a^Mr ud b* |Oaa uaDOticad or *oatfaftio ibaut Lto* Va 
MCK had datad L«o fot aaitjral mra and w'd t«lli «bout %iba h« m tDlA| 
vtth iMMT or If b« eallad or Jf w bad ia«n ht« aoaavhata* WbcQ ay ^atnta 
wtra oatiQd iiU*? va wuld rratp dcwa th« •Ulta*' «ut th« thro^b th« 
qiflat M|ht-tla« atrt«ta to tthat«v«t pitt^ toini on that aJ|ht* 

DaUta Bliht h«Ta b**n daacrtM In 1930a dat*cttvs naval a 
**tou|h eeakla*" Sh« llv«d aceotdin| to th« la^lMa of th* aotttnc* Sho 
didn't M«i to wprtT almt th» futula* If va |at a rl4« to a pattr tn «h« 
|«iibu¥ba Cabbla 4r hcta*U vhlla 1 ^ttltd about Iww w«'d |at b«« If 
I va vara out 1a th« «lddla of th» nl|ht Da^bl^ ^d a food tls« vhlla 1 w«* 
avta B^r Par*«ita wuld find out or va'd |at plcktd up bjr tha pollea for 
braaklnieurfovt Uauallr wf f«ava vat* n«adl««* buronca th« pol-sca wita 
callt^'iStTa partr vhJeh lot too voifdr* a "baat bravl*" Dabble hid undat 
tb* ^ Jn an upitalti fo«a vMla 1 itood quakJa| fh th* h«ll 'iihl Had to 
tha Pall£«Mo <wtio tb(hf|ht I look*d too youn| and frlSht«n«d to h«va baan • 
part Ut pant)*. ''No ou* ra«# up b*ta*** Ha fUahad hla ll|Ht In tha eloaatt 
rarafuUr loottlhi baMtuI tha rtotbaa awl In airarr corntr of tba tooa bafota. 
taavl^* Itabbla eravl«4 out froa gndar th« bad tau|hlo| at wf quavarln^ 
yolea ^tt^ rolorlaaa fata* For bar tha dtnlat waa ovar vhlla 1 aptnt da^* 
ftattlni o^ar tfhAt aliht h«va h«pp*D*d* 

*^ eM*l v*AM^4t vhan va atoppoA balng '*but frltnda'** It h«ppanad 
Itaduallr* Whan 1 wa al|htaao 1 t«v Dabbla In 5an4y** Cone^ lalandt « 
hanlout fo¥ dni| Aultuta "feaaU" vlch black tallJntat t>«atar-eovar«d walta* 
and * Julfi^a that Plartd attd^rock ao loud tb«t jrou could h«tdJr hta¥ ovar 
th« nualc* Ot'bbJa'a h«lr wa taniltdt Muar bvowit Md tharo w*, iforry 
llfiaa at^nd bat 'ill a^rao* flar faca uaa eov*E*d vlth patapJratloo and I 
could t^U aha na«4«d a ftx* 

^Oo yoit ba^a an/ nonarT KUVor'a lotnjt to top md 1 ft«td )14*C0/* 

"Qnlr J5e* Yov tan h«va that If rou vanti" 

Sh« loft toon kftar and 1 Aav^r Mv b*¥ aA*ln* A ^aar latar aoa«oM 
toJd aa a'ba vaa daad* Sowtlaaa vhan [ think of har ^tnt 1 mndor If ^ 
navar warritd btcau«a It dJdp't oceut ^o bet that an^thlri cvuld %o vton^ 
or Jf aba dldfl'^t cara it did* 
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After revision, students may submit this second version for evalu- 
ation, together with their work in the previous^ stages. To respect 
the complexity of the process, the instructor diould^ provide 
students with assessments of their woik in the planning stages as 
well as in each ^'ategory of the Critical Guide, such .is focus, 
development, organization, style, and conventions. Giving students 
multiple evaluations on a revision differs significantly from 
branding their first effort with a single grade. Instead of reducing 
their work to a compromise, factor evaluation praises thei'' 
successes and identifies their weaknesses. Grading then becomes an 
important instructional tooK 

Implementation 

Structuring a course based on this approach requires neither 
elaborate materials nor esoteric methods, but instead relies on 
such basic teaching techniques as: 

L introducing students to each stage and strategy, using student 
examples 

2. holding practice sessions in class so students can try the 
strategies on sample iftbjccts 

3. engaging the students outside of class in the actual process 
leading^ to their own finished papers 

4. responding to students' work at each stage as they progress 

These methods dct<;rminc the pacing of the course, the nature 
of the classroom activity, and especially the content of assign- 
ments. Each class session concentratcj; on preparing students for 
their current phase of writing. The pacing allows stMdcnts 
sufficient time for careful work in each stage, for ii^eubauon, and 
for icuchcr rcsponsca. AH assignments engage studcats in phases of 
un evolving paper. 

TiMching writing as rhetorical art changes the roles of teacher 
and student. The ins^tructor acts as a guide and cnabler, rcsnonding 
te students' work at each stage, commending, advising, and cn- 
cuufjagin.L; during thj process, rather than merely criticising the 
fjjVshed proihict. Students arc no longer mystified by unstated 
expci tations biu become more coundcnt and deliberate inquirers 
AiU\ sy*nboli/ers once initiatc^ti into the art of effective writing- 
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A few yc^^ ago, ayoungwoman in my general composition class, 
a freshman, composed this essay on "College Life So Far^*: 

Tve ntvtr really been away from home before, so there cer- 
Uinly was a great deal of apprrhensioii aboul cominff oui here. 
Very UuJc of the past two months here havtc helped mc to adjust 
comforlabJy. 

Somehow, thanlcs to my meised up advisor, I am the proud 
poisefttor of 19 credits p Jus marching band. You may gasp, if you 
wbh. The prrisure of this mudi work is unbelievable. Band takes 
up at JeasKnine hours a week, and I'm never caught up in my 
work due to Jack of time, That doesn't add much to my concen. 
tiation abUity. 

A dittoed copy in my fdes signals that wc had discussed the essay 
in classj but memory of the events perhaps mercifully^ has 
failed I have no idea what I wrote in the essay's margins, how I 
addressed the piece (and allowed it to be addressed) in class* what 
I then diagnosed as its principal strengths and weaknesses, or even 
what I Kttd hoped to accomplish by the assignment that gave rise 
to it. I do have a faint idea of what the author might have learned 
from composing the essay and attending to our criticism of it; that 
*'messed up" riecds a hyphen- I suspect that at the time I had no 
clear idea how to handle this essay, that by instinct more than 
conviction I took a more^o!*less **formaIistic'* approach. 

Today I would take towards that essay, and towards the 
teaching of writing, what could be called the '*epistemic" 
approach, I would se*. the activity of composing language as a 
means of imposing a useful order upon- the **bloomingt buzzing 
confiision** (as William Jaines describes it) of one's various and 
perhaps conflicting sense-impressions— and, at a higher level of 
cognition* upon one's experiences^ thoughts, and bits of factual 
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knowledge. The activity of writing, seen in this light is the activity 
of making some sense out of an extremely V:omplex set of personal 
perceptions and experiences of an infinitely complex world* 
Experimenting in composiiig with words is experimenting in 
composing understanding, in composing knowledge* A writer (or 
other language -user), in ^ sense, composes the world in which he 
or she lives* Obviously, the epistemic approach has some dis* 
tinctive features; what may be less obvious is its close relationship 
to the more orthodox approaches. 

"Epistemic" and Other Ways of Talking about Writing 

We can easily see the similarities and differences of epistemic and 
other approaches by considering an essay like "College Life So 
Far" in terms of a standard model of discourse* Tlie most con* 
venient model is the familiar "communications triangle" which 
arranges the four essential elements of all discourse: 



This model is often used to classify theories of discourse (as in 
M. H. Ahrams' The Mirror and the Lamp, 1953) or to discuss the 
aims and modes of discourse (as in James Kinneavy's^ Theofy of 
Discourse, 1971)- It can aisp serve to classify approaches to 
tejclun.i^ writing. Any approach will deal to some extent with all 
four of the triangle's elements a^d'will emphasize the central 
element of language. The various approaches can be distinguished 
by their rclati\e emphasis on writer, reader^ and reality.To classif^^ 
lb of course to simplify- In suggesting the essential features of an 
.i|>proaLh 1 will have to ignore at first many of its siibdeties and 
the v\a>s in whii.h* if pursued far enough, it begins to intersect 
\Ml\ other approaches. But as a beginning, some simple distinc- 
tions may ho useful. 



WRITER 




READER 



REALITY 
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' The fonpaiistic approach focuses mainly on the characteristics 
of the language of the text in itself. This approach is favored by 
parties as diverse as Strunk and White* James McCrimmont 
Richard A, Lanham* and proponents of seatence-combining and 
T'unit analysis, Formalistic criticism of **College Life So Far** 
would investigate the essay Vstyle> content^ and structurct both in 
themselves and in relation to conventional rules. It would consider 
whether or t^t the two paragraphs should be .made into one* 
whether a concluding sentence is called for* how well the-general- 
izations are supported by specific statements, how complex is^the 
syntax* and* of course* how flawless are the grammar an(i 
mechanics. The primary goal of a formalistic course in writing is 
the production of well*Tnadeprose.artifacts. 

^ITie referential approach sees written language primarily as^a 
representation (or even 'Imitation") of a 'preexisthig and 
knowable reality^ This is the approach taken hy conventional 
journalism. It is often taken in technical writing courses orWher 
courses in which^writing is combined with the content of another 
discipline. Referential criticism emphasizes the^canons of logic and 
evidence, the une'arthing of *'the facts/* accuracy* and objectivity, ■ 
Referential criticism of, '^College Life So Far** would address 
questions such as, Is^the essay a fair and accurate representation of 
freshman life at this university? Is the ^'messed up advisor** in fact 
to blame for the WTiter*s predicament? Are there any other 
agencies, besides, the six courses and band> that ar^ responsible for 
the writer*s troiliibles? In a sense, such an approach sees the ideal 
language as transparent^ letting the real nature pf things shine 
through the words clearly and without distortion* The primary 
goal of a referential course in writing is to enable students to 
compose those words that exactly fit (and Jo not obscure) the 
actual structure of things and events. 

The expressive approach, such as that popularized by Ken 
' Macrorie', ^ecs language primarily as the expression of the personal 
petccpttons, feelings, and t^iopghts of the writer. Expressive 
criticism would iiddress questions such as. Does the piece convey a 
sQnse of ho;v an individual is peij-'Wing and reacting to experi- 
ence? Can yon understand, care about, empathize with what the 
writer seems to be feeling? In the case of "College Life So Far/* I 
would give a qualified *^es" to these questions; my students^ I 
thinks would give a more enthusiastic *'yes,*' The primary goal of 
an expressive course in writing is the honest expressing of personal 
trutjis* 
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The rhetorical approacli^ whether iradiuoricil or **New/' 
emphasizes three elements of the communications triangle: writer^ 
language, and reader. It treats the text as an instrument created by 
the writer to persuade the reader to undertake the actions or to 
iiclopt the attitudes that the writer desires* (**New Rhetoricians" 
extend the traditional concept of **persuasion" to include "per- 
suasion-toattitude" or even^ as in Kenneth Burke (1965)^ "in- 
grafiation*' or the achieving of "consubstantiality,/') Rhetorical 
criticism of **College Life So Far*' would address questions such 
as, What sort of audience would be most likely to be persuaded 
{however the term be defined) by this composition? What sorts of 
appeal is the author making? What sorts of appeal would be most 
effective \ipon the actual primary audience of the essay^ an English 
instructor and a class of freshmen and sophomores? By what 
means could the writer make her audience feel even more sym- 
pathy for her plight? The primary goal of a rhetorical course in 
writing is to increase students' ability to adapt their messages to 
the values and tastes of their audiences. 

These seem to me to be the orthodox approaches to teaching 
writing: formalistic (emphasiiimg language), referential (empha- 
sizing language and reality), exj;ressive (emphasizing writer and 
language), and rhetorical (en^phasizing writer, language^ and 
reader). The new and less-familiar epistemic approach conespond- 
ingly emphasizes writer, language, and reality. To be sure> in 
practice and in advanced theory each of these approaches incor- 
pgrates some elements of the others^ yet each does make available 
a unique combination of insights, I prefer the epistemic approach 
because the insights it yields are especially useful in dealing with 
students* writing-useful to teacher and student alike. This will 
become evident shortly, when we cast an epistemic eye upon 
*'0)llege Life So Far/' Before doing bo, however^ we should under 
stand the epistemic view of writing in general- 

Writer, language, and reality: the order of these terms is 
meaningful, for the epistemically inclined teacher understan'Is that 
lani^iiage in a sense eomes between the writer s self and objective 
reality, modifyinsf the former as it gives shape to the latter. The 
approach assumes what Jerome Uruner concludes^ that man **does 
not respond to a world that '^xists for direct touching. Nor is he 
locked in a prison of his own sul)je',uvity* Rather, he represents 
the world to himself and acts in bdMlf of or in reaction tc^ his 
representatioas. . . . A ehange in one's conception of the world 
involves not snnply a change in wliat one encounters but also in 
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how one translates it" (1962, pp: 129, 159)- One knows, then* not 
what is "out there" so much as what one tells one's self is out 
there by means of symbol -systems paramount among which is 
natural language. Primarily {though not exclusively) by means of 
language— thought, spoken* or written—one represents the world 
to one's self: one translates raw percepts into a coherent experi- 
ence and transmutes discrete experiences into more abstract sorts 
o£ knowledge* By seriously experimenting in manipulating 
language (on a page, for instance), one e?6periments in knowing, in 
understanding the worid in different ways. 

A corollary is ihat a way of knowing the world involves a way 
of conceiving of one's self. As Bruner notes, "Man's image of 
himself, perforce* is not independent of his image of the world. 
Wtltanschauuns places limits on and gives shape to Selbstan^ 
schauung. It is characteristic of man not pnly that he creates a 
symbolic world but also that he then becomes its servant by con- 
ceiving of his own powers as limited by the powers he sees outside 
himself" '(1962, p. 15?), (These words* as we Shall see, may be 
particularly relevant to the plight of the seemingly -helpless author 
of "College Life So Far.") The way we use language, then* seems 
not only to reflect but in part to determine what we know, what 
we can do, ar^d in a sense who we are. To say this is not to deny 
that phenomena realty exist, and not to assert that powerful 
natural and social forces may be abolished with the sweef of a 
pen. It is rather to say that our manipulation of language s^^es 
o\xx conceptions qf the world and of our selves. I 

Such a view of language and knowledge suggests that ifrittng 
can be an activity of great importance to the writer. Whiwne in 
effect composes his or her world by engaginJr^iWfjrjsort of 
language4ising, it is by means of writing that- one stands to learn 
the most, for writing is the fom: of language-using that is slowest, 
most deliberate, most accessible, most conveniently manipulable, 
and most permanent. While a person's short-term memory can 
, hold at any time only six or stven "bits" of information, a written 
paragraph can hold thousands. It can fix them wtiile a writer 
experiments in connecting bits in various ways, in replacing some 
with others, in supplementing them with others, in rearranging 
them, in abstracting^ and generalizing from them- A writer can 
tinker with a paragraph for minutes or hours, until it expresses to 
the writer's satisfaction patterns of cause and effect, evidence and 
conclusions, intcrrciationslups of data, relevance and irrelevance, 
(lenotarion and connoLitioit- patterns that establish the "world" 
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in which the writer knows and acts- Such patterns are far too 
complex and coherent to be created by mere thinking or mere 
speaking. 

^entral to tlie epistemic approach are three closely related prop- 
ositions: (1) we do not know the world immediately; rather^ we 
compose our knowledge by composing language; (2) how we can 
act depends on what we know» hence on the language with which 
we make sense of the world; (3) serious experimenting in com- 
posing with words is experimenting in knowing in new ways, 
perhaps better ways- A teaeher who assents to these propositions 
can attain an uncommon but important perspective on student 
writing. 

The author of **CoIlege Life So Far/* for instance^ has com- 
posed (with> it appears, very little experimenting) a world in which 
she is powerless, a victim- It is a world in which other people do 
things to her (her academie advisor* she asserts* is responsible for 
her registering for nineteen credits; band *'takes up" ninepreeious 
hours of her week) or else fail to do things for her (*'Very little - * * 
have [sie] helped me to adjust comfortably'% Her grammar does 
her no good and some harm. The real trouble with all those passive 
and eopulative verbs is not (as formalists might observe) that they 
are less *'vigorous" than active verbs- The trouble is that these 
constructions preclude the writer's diseovering, exploring* and 
evaluating ways she might aet to improve her situation- What 
differenee mi^t it make to the writer, I would want to ask, were 
she to rewrite the sixth sentence so that it began, say, **I ehoose to 
devote to band - - How else might that sentenee begin? Per- 
haps* "Fve been making the mistake of spending - - The writer 
does not rely on j^rammar alone to compose this unhappy world- 
Other verbal structures, for exan^jrle, the pattern of eause and 
effeet, contribute to this vision- We read that the freshman's 
inability to coneentrate and to eomplete her work are caused by 
''unbelievable" pressure and lack of time; that these problems are 
c, used by her having been made the possessor of six courses plus 
marehing band; and that the ullimatc cause of all these problems 
is the personal instability and/or incompetenee of a certain 
*'messed up advisor/' Tlie absence of a third sort of verbal 
structure likewise assists in this conception of an oppressive \vorld- 
The writer has not composcd-at least h^is not eomposcd here on 
paper--my verbal eonneetion between her unhappy cxperienees of 
the p-ist i\so months and any previous experiences (direet or 
vicarious) of the same sort; hence she ean find no guidimce from 
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the past. Such connecting of different experiences, sueii desig- ' 
naling of phenomena or events as "of a son" or as relevant to one** 
another in anoUier way, can be achieved only by creating Ian- 
guage. In sum, It might be said that the writer^s language does not 
just describe her problem; her language is a real part of her problem, 

A "referential'* critic niight suggest that the essay does not 
reflect the real structure of things and events at the freshman's 
college. This is an appealing and convenient vvay of talking, but, U 
seems to me^ e{>istemologieally unsound. I would say instead that 
people know the world only by using language to define, organi^e> 
and generalize from their limited sense-perceptions (and other 
language). liven if the world does indeed have a definite structure 
—a moot point-.\ve can never perceive that structure directly and 
entirely. We can only experiment in composing verbal models 
more or less useful in m?king some sense out of our incredibly 
complex-yet, it seems, pathetically limited— perceptions. 

The trouble with **College Life So Far** is not that it is inac- 
curate, exactly, but that it is not useful. It is even enslaving. It is 
a model of a world in which the writer is in no way responsible for 
any of her problems and in which she is completely powerless to 
affect what becomes i>f her. The activity of composing diis essay, 
one can infer, has only reconfirmed and reinforced the writer's 
vietim*s eye view of the world. Were the aetivity undertaken less 
hastily aiid more thoughtfully— were it to involve some serious 
experimenting with composing specific statements to support 
generalisations, experimenting with connecting one datum with 
another, one idea with another, experimenting with composing 
syntax, experimenting with naming— then the writer might well 
have come to *'see** reality in tiew and better ways that would 
sugjjost some actions she eould profitably take. But the nature of 
tKe course, the assignment to whicU the writer responded, her 
activity of composinjji my response to the essay: none of these 
enuhled or even invited the student to find aifiy connections 
between her writing, her knowing, and Iter ability to act in a 
coin[>lf:x and confusing workU 

This particular fiiilure to le^^rn and to leach took place some 
years ago, Tod.iy 1 still fail to enable some of my students to see 
writing as an activity with profound epistemic and ethical dimen- 
sions. But at loast,! no longer fail to set up the invitation. Nor do I 
*iny longer see writing primarily as the production of well-made 
artifacts (as furmalistic pedagogy assumes); nor primarily as a 
moans of self-expression {as expressive pedagogy assumes); nor 
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primarily as a means of describing things accurately (referential 
pedagogy); nor primarily a means of communicating mqrc or 
le^s persuasively (rhetorical pedagogy). I now sec writing, the mo?t 
deliberate form of language-using, as above all a means of knowing 
and a means of coming-lo-know. 

Practitioners of sophisticated versions of the other approaches 
may in fact agree that language-using is closely related to knovvingi 
They may disagree with **epistcmic" teachers mainly over the 
amount of emphasis the assumption should be given. For example, 
the formalist Richard A. Lanham concentrates primarily on the 
crafting of style-(that is, diction and syntax); yet Lanham recbg' 
nizes' style's connection to knowledge and identity, **To play with 
styles," he notes, **is to play with roles, with ways of thinking and, 
thus, ways of being" (1974, p. 124). Similarly, Kenneth Burke 
(1951, 1965) and other practitioners of "the New Rhetoric" make 
use of some ^central **cpistemic" ideas* To persuade, they argue, a 
writer must first come to understand how— that js^ by what sort of 
languagc-the audience "sees" things, and then must address the 
audience (literally) on its own terms. The writer must compose 
language' that enables him or her to conceive of the world as others 
may see it* "Persuasion'* may change the worid-vicw of the writer 
fivcn more than that of the audience. The predominantly ex* 
prcssivc pedagogy of James E. Miller and Stephen Judy also 
recognises that language can do more than express preexisting 
feelings. According to Miller (1973, p. 3)j **Ianguage must serve 
the individual, in a fundamental way, in the exploration and 
discovery of himself and his world.** 

Such ideas about the fundamental role of language are at least 
periphcrVl to other approaches. The cpistcmic ^approach moves 
these idcjfi from the periphery to the center, and thereby provides 
a distinctive and meaningful way of discussing writing -and of 
setting up a Vriting course. 

In a writjng^clas5, indeed throughout a university, the principal 
interest of tcat-hcrs ami students is not in lower-lcvc! cognition— in 
on iiKlividiiars perceptions and experiences^ as such— but in the 
composing of stiphistiutcd, abstract systems of discourse that 
select amont^ and connect certain perceptions and experiences, 
connect ihem into patterns of relationships so as to produce 
niranin^ful unities to future study and fulu'c action. Any such 
system uf discourse, whether **clicmistry," "history,'* **Iiicrary 
cntivism/* or **coniposition/' involves a limited vocabulary 
(leprcscntinL; a distrctc set of concepts) which provides a limited 
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set of categories for classifying observations and experiences and 
indeed for establishing the sorts c' * iervations that one should 
make and tlie types of experiences i.iat one should pursue* Any 
discourse system involves', as well as a vocabulary* a syntax, a way 
of relating one concept to another and also a set of coTiVcntions 
for composing larger units of discourse (for example^ criteria of 
evidence and proofs criteria different in rhetoric than in law> 
different in law than in chemistry). Any fii' "Spline can be seen as 
a system of language* a \/ay of conceiving, 'alking about> and 
perhaps making predictions about the world* 

At no i-isicc in the entire spectrum of knowing-not in con*plex> 
abstract, elegant discourse-systems such as advanced science ara 
philosophy; not in the midrang* of composing conversation, 
expository essays, ard sophomor** lab reports; not in the simplest 
acts of perceiving and experiencing-do we know anything purelyt 
objectively, immediately* At every level of cognitive activity what 
we know is bound ^ with how we use language. "Epistemic** 
writing courses explore, the implications of these conclusions for 
the activity of expository writing* But the in i.'catjons extend far 
beyond the writing class. The insights about tie workings of 
tan(;uage that students obtain in such a course arc applicable not 
only to^tandard edited English but to the other, special languages 
of a University as well. Thus, as William Coles suggests, an epi- 
stemic course should *'make it possible for a future phv?;' ist> say, 
through his attempts to improve himself in English, i become^ 
more rcsponaible to himself as a user of the language of physic^^' 
(1974, p* 10). 

T^ make possible such responsible lai^gu age-using is no easy 
ta::k* A iftn^h cannot siriply reicl Bruner to stiidr. *s and then 
exp^ .t immed^ ,e in^provement in their writing. ^eXn epistemic** 
course is usually t'isigncu with some care to help students manip- 
ulite language ir, ways that enable them to, discover for them- 
selve*, and In ^hi^ir own terms, what it means to manipulate 
languatje. 

The Epistcinic Course and 'ts Assignments 

^iftrcn y^^ars <ii^o Richard Ohrr^ann noted what may be the chief 
reoson why, even after English 101^ Johnny still can*t write; The 
trovihlc w:vl\ composition courses is less often in the substance of 
what is taught than in the iniclIectuJ framework provided fur ;hat 
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substance, and in the motivation offered for mastering it" (1964, 
I>. 22). While the cpist^mic approach is not the only way to avoid 
the trouble that Ohmann so acutely describes, it is a very good 
way. Like most othet approaches it teaeht the **sLbstance** of 
invention, organization, and styl*:; however, it adiVcsses these 
matters always in terms of a \\ ell-developed fram work of cpi- 
stemic and pedagogical theory. It offers as motivation the insight 
that how you^ compose with words directly affects what yoa 
know, what you can dp, and in a sense even who you ar \ 

Much of the pedagogical framework wa: first erected in 1938, 
with Theodore Bairds famous **EngIish 1-2" at A-nherst CoUeg 
It was further developed by two colleagues and (one might say) 
students of Baird^ Walker Gibson and William Coles, Jr. Each of 
these three has his distinctive style, procedures, and beliefs as do 
the many oth^rr epistemlt- writing teacheisjyet our courses do have 
enough in common to warrant speaking of a single approach* 

The pr:*>ripa] goals of tiie epistemic approach are enaPin^ 
students to see the extent to which their ^Vorlds" are determined 
by their languagCj and helping students to manipulate languar*— 
especially written English -in ways conducive to discovr*"\" \ d 
learning. No conventional textbook or **reader" is used. The 
principal instructional material is a carefully designed Fequ:*>ce of 
writing assignments. Most class periods are spent in guided dis* 
ciissions of stuJents' writing, almost always reprinted fjion; 
ymously. Students write oft^n and much;, one or two— in some 
courses, even three -brief essays a week. T.cse essays are explor- 
afory m<\ personal in nature. In order to encourage honest ex' 
pljring and risk-tak! 5» the teacher docs not usually **correct" or 
"grade*' students* w^'Uing. Rather, the teacher wrifrs a few 
comments or (perhaps more frequently) que$tji>ns in the attempt 
to help the writer see and articulate the signiticmce of what he or 
she has dune, or hai failed to do. The teacher directs class-discussions 
with a similar aim. The course progresses over the semester frorti 
Icsscr to greater comj;)!cxity of idea ind statement. The path of the 
pro^^ression is determined l>y the individual teacher and, to an 
exti nt, hy the students. The familiar cook*s ,tour through the 
mados of ^Ii^cour^e (o., worse, from t!ie sentence to the paragraph 
to the theme) is not un '-'^rtakt... 

"liie must important part^of this framework, it seems to me, is 
the a.s^i4Juiu:Us. \\\ an epistemic course, a writing assignment is 
not j\Kt a v\t>rk older. It (toes Uot order students to produce a 
u)mpi»si'.K>n fur the puipo.se of demonstrating 'what tl-cy have 
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managed tojcam about writing. It is designed not to test but to 
teach-a design that may be worthy of imitation in any writing 
course. As an eplstemically-oriented writing leacher^ I can see 
yet another virtue to the approach^ for if language shapes what we 
know) and if writing is the mos'. considered and manipulable form 
of language-using, then a well construc-d writin^assignment can 
lead to new Tknowledge in a very direct way. It can be a heuristic 
device of impressive power. 

A typical "epistemic" assignment calls for some writing activity 

' that students can do with a reasonable ilegree of competence- 
describe a blocH near the campus, Jay, or tell about a time in 
which they changed their mind, or describi? a church facade before 
and after reading a ^reatise on gothic architecture. It also asks a 
question, in addressing which students must explore the signifi- 
cance, to themselves as writers, of what they have done- This 
pattern corresponds exactly with the pedagogy Jerome Bniner 
advocates: any teaching exercise should lead you (the student) to 
perform a certain task and then ^'tc *limb on your- own shoulders 
to be able to look dcvvn at what you have just don^— and then to 
represent it to yourself* . * .^Our task as tcachtrs is to lead students 
to develbp concepts in order to make sen?e of the operations they 

^ have p*erfonned" (1965, pp. 10ia02)/john Dewey advocated the 
same process. For him the ideal process of education is the r^xpei^- 
cnce of certain acttvUies followedby the *'Ve!cctive review/ and 
summarizing'* which yield "the net meanings which are the 
capital stock for dealing with future experiences** (1938, p. 87). 

Education j(for Dewey, for Bruner, for epistemically-inclined 
writing' teachers, and of *.ourse for many odiers) involves ^.nore 

\than incre:wing the num|).er of data that direct or vicarious experi- 

*enco^ le*ds <5ne to know* No less importantly, education involves 
composing language to connect one datum with another* one 
experience */^h another. Thi^t establishes pattern* by which one 
can m:^e sense of known data and in terms of ' which one can 
discover new data as well. A typical epistemic writing assignment 
assumjcs with Dewey that all /^teaching and learnmg [is} a conti.i* 
uous process of reconstrucdon of experience** fp. 87)* It directs 
students to follow the experience', ^f composing witl> some "re* 
flective review ^^nd summarizing** of what they have been doing. 

Many variations are possible within this general form* The 
following '*ef>isteini</* assignments differ significandy in style and 
specific purpose,, and are drav^/n from very different ..ourses* 
Assignment 2 of a sequence composed by Walker Gibson, pub- 
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lished in his Seang and Writing (l!J^4, p. 36), enacts ^h^e typical 
Gibsoni.^n concern with eyeing"; . ^ . ^ 

Look carefully at the ink biot [on the book's covei) for 
several minutp* What do you see there? Write out your iiiter; ^ 
pretation so th. /our reader can see what you see. 

{Among the interpreutions others have made pf thU inkblot 
are; two statues, tvko birds pecking fopd, a flower, a butterfly, 
two pelicans facing each other.) ^ 

^ow force .^ouralU tc Jnake a different interpretation -a 
different **Vea<iing** of these shapes. Write out your new inter 
pretation as before. 

Of the several inlerpretatioris noW before you-yours and 
those of tlie other ot s em rs- which oxu io you think i; the best 
one? As y*^ aiiiwer that question, wha^ tit ^, ou mean by "best"? 

Assignment 9 of the sc*juence Wriiarii Colcs'describes in The 
Plural I (1978, p. 89) suggests Coles's interest in the composing of 
personal identity and his inclination [ "hichlie shares with Baird^ 
1952) let students decide for themselves the perspective from 
which their ^'reflective review** will be made: 

**Come, ihcrr's no use *n crying like that!" said Alice to 
herself rather sharply. *i advise you to leave off this minutel" 
She generally gave herself very good advice (though she Very 
seldom followed it), . . * (or this cunous child was very fond of 
pretending to he two people: ' 

Lewis Carroll 
\ Alice^s Adv^tures in WorfSleAand 

Describe ? situation in which you gave yourself what you con» 
sider to be very g<*od advice that you did not follow.. Who was 
, there? Whit was said and done? Did you pretend to be two 
people? Be sure to explain your answer 

(Cules intends th^ multiple questions as heuristics^, they need not 
\c answered seri.illy or even directly.) My own inclination is to 
Uefinc a Uttie more explicitly than Coles the larger issues that th^ 
asstgnmeiit's initi.il task raises. Hcrr is Assignment 21 (the four- 
ccetith ;»vrttingassignlnenE) of my expository writing course: 

Describe a block of Iowa City, creating in your essay the most 
adminibic' penona that you can (You define ''admirable.**) 

When you have finished* look back over yoi^ essay and try to 
figure oat the prii^ciple oTselectJon ot details to report that you 
had boen following. ^Vou may or may not have been fully con- 
soiotii of the principle aj you were ;;omposing.) 

KApljin this principle and its rchticinship, i any, to the 
qvulit> of vour persona. 
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Then explain how you would reply to someone who accused 
you of having b^tn a bad reporter, of having been so conctmed ^ 
with making youmlf loolc goo^ on paper that you weren't true' 
to external reality> 

My ^signmcnt ends ynth two requests for **rinective review 
\ and summarizing" that directly address the nature and significance 
of the composing process. Gibson's and Coles's f«nal questions do 
the same less directly, more subtly. Gibson invites students to 
coiifront the role of lai.gMage in shaping what we see". "The. aim 
here," he explliii^s, "is to ^casta little healthy douSi on the assulnp* 
tions we make about what we sec and the Wojld OutThere* Seeing 
■ "is believing?'^ (l'?'74, n, v)* Coles jnvites students to explore the 
. re!\tionships of language and identity: 'The question 'Did you 
pretend to be two people?,' coming off the quotation from Carroll 
as it does, ... seems to me to be a suggestive way of inviting 
students to deal with the^aradox of niultiplicity in oneness as a 
' writingproblem'^(1978,px 86). 

Whatever thc^ nature stnd style of the; final question, it should 
have three o? the characteristics of thos* above* Firstj it should 
cail' for a generalization of s< ne sort, one proceeding from the 
writer's *'icnective review" of his or her exp^^rience m addr^ing 
the writing task^tHat the first part of the .assignment .sets up. 
Secondly, the question should be directly relevant to the activity 
of composing with Avoids, so that in addressing it a student stands 
to learn something. about writing* Thirdly, it should be a real 
question, not" a jphony one. It should have no single right answer 
that the teacher knows and the student is siipjposed to figure out 
or guess* While it may and perhaps should 4irca students' thoughts 
in a certain general direction (e*g., the relationships among selec; 
tion of dj^ails, accuracy, and persona, in my assignment), it should 
allo;^ and encourage students to make whatever particular dis* 
coveries their intellects^ inclinations, and experiences iti composing 
Mead them to. 

The assignments invite the student-WTitcr to engage in the 
learning process according to Dewey's and Bruner's model. Ex* 
actly what is taught, ;ind what learned, depend on the write** <*s 
well ai on the assignmc. j. "Hence," explains Baird {1952, y:. 194), 
*'our assignments arc l\\\o a scenario rather than a syllihus, an 
argument of a play rather than the play itself, and to be under- 
stood a particular assijpiment should always be placed in tlie 
context of a classroom and read in terms of the studcnt^s 
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actual performance. They are stimuli, spring boards, invita- 
tions to stand on the e'dge of an abyss^ bear traps, landmines^ and 
often enough they don't work.'* 

An Assignment- Sequence y 

In fin epistemic course^ an assignment is part of a sequence of 
assignments that spiral around a central idea, progressing from 
relative simplicity to relative complexity of thou^t and ex- 
pression. In an initial assignm^t, the students address a certaih 
issue related to the general theme of the sequence. {"Amateurism 
and professionalism" is the theme^of the sequence Coles describes 
in The Plural I\ "seeing and. writing" is the theme of Gibson's,) ^ 
subsequent assignment provides enough data an^ questions to ' 
complicate the issue in various ^^a>;s> so that the students must 
refonnulate their positions. Later assignments introduce new data» 
new questions, new perspectives. At increasingly sophisticated 
levels the students expand their ideas, refintf them^and make new 
connections between o;ie idea or experience nnd another. Assign- 
ment: elicit refining and reconnecting by their thematic related- 
ness, sometimes by their explicit directfSns * * Now go back 
and address the question posed by Assignment 2*')> and often by 
their allusiveness, one to another. 

One sequence I have developed is the basis of an elective course 
in (expository writing taken mostly by sophj^mores and juniors of 
fairly good fluency in written English* With only a little tinkering 
the sequence, like Coles's andGib^on's, would be appropriate to 
students of greater or lesser skills. It cojnprises twenty-four 
assignments related to the theme of "Good Prose." About sixteen 
of these call tor s6mtr out-oPcIass writing; the number can be 
varied- As much ^ possible, I've made every assignment relevant 
to every other assignment, and I've underscored their relationships 
by making thehi highly allusive, one to another- But the spiral is' 
not perfectly seamless; the sec^uence c^ t)e seen as havir<g two 
parts- 

These parts, a dozen a.ssignmcnts each, are complementary- The 
first group prepares the way by addressing what may beVrong 
with ill-conceived, sloppy langya^e-ijsing- The second- group 
addresses the positive, creative epistetyic aspects of language-using. 
We begin by addressing what 1 think is tbe greatest obstacle to 
students' seeing writing as a hieaningfiil activity, hence the greatest 
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obstacle to their writing well. ThisJs tlic habit of craakin^j cut 
vvhat Coles calls *Theme\vriting'*: conglomerations of (at best) 
half-belicved, half-true commonplaces and stock phrases, pro- 
claimed without reservation, more or less well-organized and well* * 
punctuated (often less, but why care?), arranged in the shape of 
an essay. These safe and meaningless artifacts do nothingffor a 
reader and even less for the writer. So long ^^^students see their 
own writing as a trick to be pulled-a t.ick ha\lng little connection 
to the Writer*s personal thoughts, beliefs, and feelings— no real 
teaching of writing is l^cely to occur. 

While Themewriting (a.k.a. "Engfish," "Instant Prose," ''Black 
Rot/" "Dulncss*') is a problem recognized by writingTeJthers of 
many persuasions, it looks especially bad from an epistemic 
point-of-view- What is wrong with such fakery, it seenis to mej is 
not only its ex^jre^sive falsity* its rhetorical ineffectiveness, and 
often its formal inelegance: by representing the wodd and their 
experiences in easy language that they know is far inadequatet 
Thcmewriters forswear the possibility of learning anything from 
their composing and even^ risk misleading themselves (as false 
creeds may sound tnier the more thay a^c^ recited) beginning the 
course by exai^ining 'themev/ritlng is a good v/ay start talking 
about students' writing, to begin chipping away at an obstacle to 
good wrifing, to introduce students to an epistemic \iew of 
composing, and to prepare the v/ay for the more overtly epistemic 
assigiirncnts v/hich follow. \ ' 

I begin by passing out and reading aloud a seven-page es)^ay.on 
*Thc Philosophy and Structure of the Course." It explains^ what 
the course w:il attempt to do and how it will attempt to ^o it, 
and advises students of the importance of composin]g their own 
connections between one assignment and another* It also urges 
the students to face squarely and to ;.rfk at "coming to termi*'T 
with any confusion or uncertainty they may feel in addressing 
the dilficult and real questions eaeh assignment poses. 

A^sigiimeat 1 introduces the central thetae of "good prose": 

Vcju have elected to lake KnglisK 8W: 10, presumably, in order 
to tmnkove your **l>iiuy to write good prose. Vet what u "good 
proic to one penon ir-ay be "a waite of ink" to mother. 

In your oj/inion, of thia timt, what is ''gc.od pro. And 
what e:;actlv is u good for? 

And in youi ^^n opinion, a* of th*s nme* wKat is "tad prose"? 
And wttat'i so bA<l »bout it, redly? 

Ad<iieii Ih-^s^r questions in wh.'^tcvcr way yoL crn make most 
meaiiinf^ful. Vou wili nolc th^l iio Ifltjmate Ans'f.cr is bein;; 
r*qtjeMed. {Whv noL do suppose?) 
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This assignment typicitlly results in one or two essays, often 
from the students with the least-developed Witing skills, that 
contain what look like some genuinely personal opinions. Most of 
the essays will be hard core Themewriting, interchangeable imita- 
tions of third rate handbooks. Generally the essayists will fail to 
enaet most of the mies they propound -a fact on which some 
class-discussions and later assignments can be ba^d» (**XJiescriptive^ 
colorful words should be used,'* advised one typical essay» which 
used none.) The essayists' own opinions, as of this time, will 
generally be that good prose "conveys*' a writer's tho.<ghts with 
cQfrcctnessp conciseness,*" and above all clarity* This foundation 
will be embellished with exhortations to add concluding para- 
graphs, to avoid fra^epts, to get the reader involved, to make 
transitions clear, and above all to communicate. Bad prose will be 
defined as the opposite of good prose* 

Subsecjuent assignments invite students to reexamine these 
platitudes by asking them to c^me to ternts with writing that 
obeys the prescriptions of clarity, correctnesSj transitions, and 
apparent conveyance of thoughts, yet nonetheless is insipid or 
dioroughly unbelievable^ For iibclass discussions rely at first 
mainly on essays from a previous class, changing to my students* 
o\m essays-reprinted anonymously, of course-when I find some 
with some praisevvorthy spots. I introduce Tliemewriting as a 
eonccpt by inviting sttidents to compose some -and then to engage 
in some Devveyes<;uc "rrflectivc reviewing'* of ivhat such com- 
posing entails. Assignment 4 paraphrases the basic contentions of 
the student;' initial essays; 

Compose a clear* " wcirorgatiiicd, concise, grammalically 
correct css^v one that efficiently conveys ideas to a rcadcr- 
oti the subject of a good education. Let each statement you 
nuke \ti this cssa> be true* more or less. Let this essay be in ilie 
f^y^ni £^gT>ho[imess th'at you may eali "bullshit'^ or "an English 
paper/^rf.orm. tffcal 1 prefer to tall '^Tffccmewnting/' Note tffcat 
you *tre not asked to wnte ai ythiiig that you actively believe ti> 
be false. 

Voti nuv (or nvty not) have tompos<;d *sueh a doemncnt 
before. Vou may possibly rvcii have been rewarded in some way 
or olhrr for domt; so./Wfiat woMld you say the rewards of such 
wriiin^ arc, c\attly? Your professor, intidenially, once received 
a brass piaird trophy atkd !;ome local fame m excli^rtge for a 
tfunpositjon rninlcil "Opnniivm: V'*iJtb*s Most V aluablc Asset/* 
.\s you see it. iloes one st^nd to ^aui atiytbin^^ bc!;i<les trophies by 
su< K wrmnt;^ Wh.it do y<>u think ojiC staiKis to lose'*) 

Whrn ^i}U have eiNTiplcicd ihi,*; rssj^y ot\ a t^or^d ediuatiim^ 
pirasr .uMre^s the followm^ questions: 

t 
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1, Assuming you've followed all the instructions for writing your 
essay— and I can't imagine any reason you wouldn't be able to 
—would you cail thai work an instance of good prose? 

2, tn your own opinion, as of this time> wha! /s good prose? 

3, Complete the following defixtition ^o that it accurately dc- 
scribes your es&ay on education and similar works: 

^'Theme writing: A sort of proK , - /' 

A little U(er, in Assignment 7> i invite students to ^compose a 
genuine essay, not a Thenicwrittcn one. It asks that they come to 
terms with why they arc now here at this university* They must 
also explain why their account should be considered something 
other than Themcwriting. Two or three of the essays I receive 
will be truly fine; most will be Thcmewriting in a mock-personal 
voice with^a few specific details thrown in* Probably all of the 
v^Titert v^iir say that their essay is not themcwriting because it 
is **personal" and because it makes specific statements, not just 
, generalizations. 

Assignment 8, ^^gun in class, complicates matters further by 
asking students to spend no more than ten minutes fieshing out 
with a few specifics a pair of mock-personal, fake essays on college 
life. For example: 

-J 

, , These [(a) hot shot professors with their big reputations / 

(b) immature TA's] care toe niuch about 

and not enough about , Fcr 

example, in my " *' class, ^ 



Not th^t a lot of the courses are worth taking in the first place* 

I mean, when youVe majoring in , like I am, what 

earthly good do you get out of ineievant and 

[adjective] (but required!) courses such ^ 

Tliis essay's format is a conflation derivj:d from two or three 
actual essays received for Assignment 7^ as is its mate's, which pro- 
vides for h more positive approach: 

I came to the V, of L because I want to major in , 

as preparatior^ for a career as , Iowa may not be 

the best in the country in this field, but its program at least is 
highly regarded, , , , 

Actually, 1 hke it here pretty wcIL Iowa is big enough 

, yet small enough ' 

I've ((Ottcn to meet a lot of people diffeicnt fron) tho,c 

in my home town ( (name}) , , , 
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In subscqucr:t class periods vvjc;11 try this game with other pieces of 
student writings good and bjd, Assignment 8 ends by inviting . 
students to articulate^ in writing, what conclusions they can make 
from their experiences in cLss^ and to see what connections they 
can draw between these fill-in the blank representations of the 
wgrld (and of personal exptrience) and other representations they 
have seen or composed in the course- 
By mid-semester most students^ often jo their own surprise, * 
will find themselves and their classmates using written language to 
create interesting and useful new orders out of their various per- 
ceptionsp experiences^ and ideas- ThcmevvTiting will not vanish ^ but 
it will decline substantially- No one will have found the Utiimate 
Answer to the question of what is good prose, but most of us will 
have discovered that writing can be more tlian fakery^ can be more 
than avoiding mechanical errors^ can even be a means of dis- 
covering things one didn*t know that one knew^ or simply didn't 
know- 

The second half of ihe sequence^ the final twelve assignmenlSj is 
closely related to the first. Here students explore more directly the 
episteniic implications of language-using. We explore th^e not for 
the sake of gener^ knowledge-this is after all a course in compo- 
sition^ not m philosophy— but for the sake of understanding some 
of the activities that are involved in composing good prose- Here 
students confront issues such as what it means to name some- 
thing; who determines "relevance"' {Mother Nature? the individual 
language-u3cr? someone else?); the basis on which a writer ^^ecides 
what phenomena and events to mention in a composit'^n^ and 
what ones to ignore (and what difference it would make^ deciding 
this one way rather than another); what the term **best** means^ as 
in the best way of organizing material (see Gibson's AssignmL'Ut 2^ 
above); how such decision affect persona and apparent accuracy 
(sre my Assignment 21 ^ above); and so on. 

Assignment 17^ a sort of culmination of all that comes before 
anil a^preparatijn for subsequent assignments^ lays the ground- 
work for examining the activities cf naming and of selectirg 

fou have discovered »hai it is pOisiblc to talk :ntclligcnt!y 
.about a piece of prose in a number of different ways: its degree 
of clantyp its degree of honesty^ its freedom from error, its 
dtcrion and syntaxp wtiat as writer may have learned in com- 
posing itp what a reader misht learn in reading ir* the nature of 
tfi<r persona.^ rhc relationship of one's persona to one's self (as one 
iikrs to imat^ine it), the relationship of one's personal to the ideal 
self that one would like to become, what tiic essay invites the 
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reader to becomct and of co tirse^recalj the essays on A Good 
Education— the relationship of the writer's representation of 
reality to reality -as-the reader-undcrstantis-it. Eleven ways, at 
least. 

Here are two essays. Talk about thrm (on paper) in the way(s) 
that seem most profitable to you. Afterwards, discuss any con- 
nections you might see between your way (s) and the others. 

{X) A young woman, about twenty-fwe* sits on ar«d-white- 
' and^blue bench, eating a sandwich on rye bread, oblivious to the 
roaring and fuming buses oa Clinton Street. She is wbanng s^arf 
around her neck, just a hint of makeup and lipstick, and (despite 
the ehiU of the afternoon) a short* thin dress, Hershey-bar brown. 
Next to, her sit a pap^ lunch bag and a eopy of Arnold's Ctf/tiire ■ 
and Anajchy, She gently bites into the sandwich and curls her 
legs up beneath her. 

(2) A girl sits on a dirty wooden berjh in the cold afternoon, 
eating a baloney sandwich.' She is about twenty-five, thin» with 
frizzy hair, not much makeup, and wearing an inexpensive dress. 
, Iler hair and dress are the same shade of dull bnwn. A bus roars 
by, filthy, dirty» also colored dull brown. The girl cKasses her thin 
legs and bites into the baloney. 

In the next few assignments students describe the "worid'*and 
the persona each of these paragraphs create they attempt sub- 
stantially different descriptions of the same scene by selecting 
other combinations of details to report. They can then explore (as 
in Assignment 21) what the concept of **accuracy'* in writing may 
or iray not m*can, focus directly on the activity of naming some* 
thing, and con*^"dcr what happens when something is named one 
way rather than another. Here is A,ssignment 23; 

And na matter what phenomena you select ta report, you'v: 
got to name them. Think back to the lady on the bench. Consider 
these issues: 

^ l» she a young woman or a girl (or a lady)? 

Is her dress Jul! brown or Hershey^bar brown? 
How about that proCeinaceous object in her hand: is it a 
sandwich on rye bread or is it a baloney sandwieh? 
Then explain what you mean, exactly, when you use the verb, 

The final assignment begins with two quotations from Dewey: 
'^Teaching and learning [are] a continuous process of recon- 
struction ol experience** and, **TUe value of an experience can be 
judged only on the ground of what it moves toward and into." It 
asks students to review the materials they've encountered and the 
experiences they've undergone in the course, to reflect upon them, 
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and then to assess, in writing, what they've managed to teach 
themselves about writing. Finally, it asks students to speculate on 
the uses they might make, in the near future, of what they have 
learned. 

The Rhetoric of Epistemic Teaching 

A well-constructed epistemic course is not only theoretically 
sound: it works in practice. Tliat is to say, the writing of most 
students improves in many ways over the semester— improves at 
least moderately and in many cases substantially. Yet it would be 
foolish to suggest that epistemic pedagogy is the profession's sole 
and last hope for solving the problem of student illiteracy, or to 
suggest that an epistemic perspective yields a full and perfect view 
of the field of human discourse. The approach is not without its 
limitations* 

Its most substantial limitation may be the relatively small 
amount of attention it is able tb pay to the rhetorical aspects of 
composing, to writing as persuasive communicating. The right- 
hand side of the communications triangle^ the side that contains 
"READER,** is dealt with much less thoroughly than the left. To 
be sure, an^pistemic course is not ^rhetorical. Students do address 
tlieir writing to an audience (their professor and classmates) and 
do respond as an audience to their classmates' writing. Yet it is 
true that the emphasis is principally on what writing can do for 
the writer. 

But it must be remembered that the epistemic approach is not 
the only one students will ever have taken. Before most students 
spend fifteen weeks or so in an epistemic course they willirave 
spent perhaps twelve years in courses based on the assumption 
that writing is only communication -or, perhaps more accurately, 
mainly communication, partly the obeying of seemingly arbitrary 
aiTd seemingly meaninj^Ss ruF^^^^^ partly the romantic or 
thereapeutic expressing of persoii;d thoughts and feelings. **Good" 
and "average" students come to college, already knov^ng, though 
not :Jways enacting, most of the basic teclmiques 6f effective 
communication; they come already knowing most of the rules, 
including H>mc their professors will never have dreamed of. Some 
come already "knowing/' alas, that it*s the (allegedly preexisting) 
thought or the thint;. not the, verbal expression, that's important. 
What stndc nts don*t kn(nv is that they arc able to and ought to 
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compose words that have some real importance^ some real 
meaning to themselves and others. And they don't know why they 
should bother to try to write honestly, let alone why they should 
spend the real effort it takes to write really well. 

I would suggest, then, four reasons why a w:ll-designed epi- 
stemic course is likely to make a substantial improvement in 
students' writing. It is pcdagogically sound. It makes available 
insights that are useful and important. It balances somewhat the 
excessively formal and rhetorical orientation to writing ttiat 
students have acquired. And finally, and ironically^, it's good 
xhetoric for persuading our student audience to take the activity 
of writing seriously. By way of enabling students to see their 
writing as having a real connection^ to their knowledge, their 
freedom, and their selves, an epistemic course addresses the most 
crucial question about writing that students will ask; "Why 
bother?*' 





6 Basic Writing: 
First Days* Thoughts on 
Process and Detail 



Harvey & Wiener 
CUNY LaGuardia 

Right from *he start-in the 'Remedial" or "developmental" 
course offered to college students—beginners at writing need 
everything all at once, all the skills in language^ form, and struc- 
ture that each task demands. Yet instructors of beginners know 
that to try io teach everything at once is to be stuck in a quagmire 
of good intentions* a piece of good writing, the basic coui^e 
needs a design tha^s clear and logical; and that means that^teach^ 
ers must map out Jae journey to competence (though there might 
be many) by statpng somewhere, by ending somewhere else^ by 
putting some thjrtg^i and leaving some things out^ and by decid- 
ing bn an order of ^nsm^fetion* 

In this chapter I will deal with beginnings^ for writers just 
starting out in any rigorous way, and for the teachers just starting 
ouf to teach them. Few of the strategies I will name are original 
with me^experienced teachers move quickly into the same terri- 
tories— J)ut I hope to afchicve several goals by their treatment here. 
Simply by stating these strategics I want to suggest first days' 
thoughts for the teaeher new to the still largely uncharted regions 
of instructing beginners. Also, I want to propose with specific exer- 
cises ways to,achieve those early goals of instruction. Further, and 
although this will challenge some stubborn classroom practices, I 
ai^n to point out what to omit from the busino^s of the first days 
in class. ^ ' 

But first consider briefly the kind of student sitting in basic 
writing courses these days. Mina Shaughnessy in Errors and 
Expectations, defined v^ith searing models the range ofjdiosyn- 
eracies among Open Admissions writers^ adding to the writing 
teacher's vocabulary the indispensable phrase ''Basic Writer'* 
(B\V)- Shaughncssy's remarkable book rebuked forever the long- 
standing concept of ''bonehead English'' and redrew lin^s for 
respectable courses in writing for the unprepared. For Shaugh- 
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nessy, B\V names the student i^ose writing shocks through 
unpredictable error, through twisted, opaque prose- Yet the BW 
is a student with a logical mind and with Reserves of talent for 
learning- 

Although institutions across the country that draw large Open 
Admissions audiences ar^ concerned with writers similar to these— 
in degree, if not exactly in kind-thc basic skills classroom is 
by no Jfteans peopled only with students labeled as BW*s- Shaugh- 
nessy (1976, p; 137) herselfj with typical insight, wrote: "One 
school's rcmecJial student may be another's regular or even ad* 
vanced freshman." That remark, if anything, is more true now as, 
in a new decade, the "back-to-basics" movement continues to 
dominate education. The student body is defined by diversity, 
of course, because in an independent national college and univer* 
sity system, each institution sets its own standards for college 
literacy, and these are defined by faculty, by students, and by the 
needs of the community. 

In this light, ihe term beginning timter is preferable to basic 
writer By beginners, I mean those just starting out to learn about 
writing in any serious way. My term covers Shaughnessy's BW's, 
certainly; but it also covers writers on campuses like Brown and 
'Penn State and Stanford and Wisconsin, writers without the range 
and depth of problems noted at the €ity University of New York 
and other schools with widely varied student populations, yet 
writers not viewed as ready for the Jreshman En^sh course on 
theircampu^es. 

One of the initial tasks for the instructor of beginning writers 
is to oversee investigation into tiie process of writing* Beginners 
need help in visualizing and in experiencing the stages of creation 
from the moment a task for writing is defined until the moment 
the writer submits finished pages for someone to read- This con- 
cept ofvtages is essential for the novice, for whom a word or a 
sentence set down upon a page with appropriate agony is sacro* 
sanct. As Shaughnessy (1977) points but, the beginner thinks only 
am<iteurs-nQveT the accomplished writers-change things- Thus, 
much early work must deal with talk and demonstration of how 
writers behave. 

Beginninjg with the Process 

Beginners need to consider these various stages of writing: 
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getting an idea to writt about (This sometimes means starting 
from scratch and identifying and narrowing a topic of the 
writer^s own choice and interest; or, it at other times means 
" limiting a topic within the frameworic of a class assignment.) 

deternjining how to support the idea; whether the writer has 
sufficient resource to develop it and if not, where to turn for' 
detail ' ■ " . 

g'?ttmg thought down and chan^ng it as it refines itself; 
adding ideas^ combining ideas, ripping open sentences at the . 
begbniftg} in the middle, and at the end in productive explo- 
ration^ ^ 

preparing the thought for someone else to rea^i 

Discussion with the class of the steps vmters take to carry outa 
task will reveal a range of surprising misconceptions* "Based oa 
your {>ast expcrl*;ncc with courses in school," I always say on the 
first ^ys, **tell everything you usually do from the time you get a 
writing assignment until the time you actually hand it in for 
someone to read," As discussion ensues, I corroborate or question 
assumptions that arise, and I ask for more informatiop, 

**you mean you start writing as soon as you sit down at the 
Kitchen table? What do other people in the class do?" 

**you start writing sentences immediately? I start by making .a 
list of everything I can*think of/' 

**What do you do if you get writer's block?" 

"What kind of paper and pencil do y&u use? Do tliey matter to 
you? I must use long yellow sheets and pencils. Some people work 
at their rough drafts at the typewriter, but I can't" ^^ 

Though the work habits revealed in these*conversat[ions often 
make me weak-kneed, I try to honor the subjective responses to 
this talk of process by acknowledging strong points offered by 
one student and then another^ and by steering the discussion so 
that^ ultimately, I have touched upoji the various stages in any ^ 
written effort- 1 am not establishing rules here--conditions vary for 
every task and vrith every individual -but I am laying outpossibi* 
litics, increasing awareness. Since process is our theme throughout 
the semester, there will be lots of opportunities for adjustment 
and expansion of the concept At the outset though,, I want to 
impress the class with the idea that despite wide differences, most 
writers go at their tasks in definable ways. ^ 

For the most productive 'instruction in the writing process. 
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students need to sec what a'writcr's work looks like at as many 
stages as possible. That's why it's important for a writing teacher 
to see himself or herself as a teaching writer, willing to share 
effort and criticism* Those who have produced articles or books 
need to put them on display* I bring my own haphazard jottings 
and outlines to dass or I duplicate the p?gfs of a rough draft from 
my own last written piece and show it to my students* If it's been 
published, I produce copyedited pages, galley or page proofs, final 
products.*^ 

Little will impress students more than a pock-marked sheet of 
their teacherV own rough drafts scarred with erasures and cross- 
outs, with theMoops and" arrows ^1 writers use to excavate their 
territory. I loot^with the class line by line s^t the starts and stops 
on a rough draft of my own or of some other writer, at the choices 
and rejected phrases, at the insertions and excisions, I ask students 
why they think the writer did what he did on each line and if 
there is a change they might make had they written the piece* 
Atiother good idea in this vein is to find a page of rough dr^^t 
ffom a well-known, writer. Whether it's a Keats ode, a stanza from 
Eliot, a page from Dickens, a sheet of Lennon's music, I try to 
show how terttative and expbratory arc a writer's thou^ts when 
,}hey reach a page for the first time* 

Recent attention to prewriting as an essential area of instruction 
insists, all for the good certainly, that a writer learn the sundry if 
often desperate options for stimulating, dislodging, tracking, and 
developing ideas as he sits alone at the desk amid the anguish of 
solitary creation* First days' instruction must call attention to 
those options and must investigate them* Beginners need to know, 
of course, abouc thinking through a topic, about getting up from 
the chair and wandering about if the idea does not come quickly* 
All writers first think^ about their subjects before doing anything 
els£. If that s^ms too obvious a pointy it is not ob^ous to begin- 
ners who tend to see a writer's spill of words onto the page as 
magical, inspired, and not at aJl rooted in careful thought* Thus, 
the thoughts and their pains, the sudden flashes and their inter* 
mittent pleasures are states in the writing process that must be 
identified for the beginner. Also, those helpful technk]ues in 
exploring and developing topics for writing— free association, 
brainstorming, timed writing, subject trees, scratch or detailed 
outlines— demand attention too. 

]|oth before they- write and while they write, experienced writers 
advance through prewriting and draft stages at least partially by 
means of some internal dialogue about their intended thought^ 
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about what reveals itself in ink, and about how intention modifies 
and is modified^by the written statement. But that is a conversa- 
tion beginning writers have rarely practiced. Good instruction, 
therefore* insists on doing out loud in class what a practiced , 
vra^er does quietly at home by himself. Instruction in prewriting 
should attend to external models of awaitbg, to private discus- 
sions about writing and its process* and to models students can 
internalize as essential pafrts of their own procedure. Eventually*, 
guided practice in the informal collection of ideas caji move 
towards the lists or clusters or oudines from which the rough and 
subsequent drafts grow. * ^ * 

Predictably* this attention puts a high premium upon class- 
room discussion as an essential element in early vrating assign- 
ments^or beginners. Students need to share experiences which 
mig^t laid to an effective written piece; and students need to 
listen to what others in t|ie room say as they grapple with the 
activity* as they look for and evaluate elements of idea and detail. 

For \vriters to take full advantage of class discussion* each as- 
signment must be crystalline tn its requirements. Until much later 
on in the writer's development, I refrain from assigning the kind of 
■ open^nded task that allows completely free range of topic selec- 
tion. Though it may seem thoughtful to lay a world of choices at 
the student's fee* I have found that only carefully defined and 
structured writing assignments (with lots of opportunity for 
creative activity within those structures) allow incremental learn- 
ing that can build upon prior achievement and that caA be mea- 
sured* even if only modcsdy. The more time spent* therefore* in 
thinking instructions through, in laying out CT^cdy what students 
must do* the better^the results on an assignment, 

Onct instructions state expectations precisely* the assignment 
is ready for class discussion. LetVassumie that the assignn^ent is 
description* that the students will describe a place* and that some 
generalization must control the details offered in support of the 
topic. Now the class can talk the exercise through- One approach 
I often use is to put on the chalkboard o\ overhead projector a 
list of incomplete sentences that either suggest sottte opinion 
about a place or that encourage the student to offer some opinion 
about it. Here arc some possibilities. 

The noisiest pUce 1 know is^** 
A summer place Iiemembermost ts . . . 
A room that always scared me was . , . 
My brother's (sijier'a) room ii , , , 
My supermarket ii , . . 

k loo 
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With a list of at least ten like these 1 allow some thinking time; 
and then I go around the room, asking each student to select any 
sentenec and to complete it aloud* After each response 1 en* 
courage students to explain, extracting detail as 1 question or— 
better still— as other students in the class question. 

**\Vhy do you say your son's room is messy?" - ^ 

"Things are all over the place." 
. "What kinds of things?'* 

"Oh, a baseball glove and some marbles." 

"Just where arc they?" 

"On the floor near his bed." 

"If you were writing about that, what colors and sounds might 
you add to help someone know the room?" 

Having introduced the need for sensory diction, 1 ask students 
m the class to help out by suggesting possibilities for concrete^ 
hess and visual language. As many students as possible in a session 
should be* called on to offer a few sentences of detail. Evci^ 
member of the class should speak about the assignment in some 
way* Although many of the students will not vmte about the.sub^ 
ject they have discussed, they do collect ideas from one another; 
they listen to others coming to grips with the exercise; they dis* 
cover vrays to expand ideas through questioning. It should be 
made clear that the students will be expected, to do all this on 
their own when they grapple in solitude with a wriring task. 

This kind of classroom discussion is, of course, only one model. 
1 might simply say, "This week's assignment is the description of a 
place, one that is particularly lively, one that has some meaning or 
importance to you. Let's talk about places in your lives tl^at might 
fit into this category. You might think of a kitchen, your bed* 
room, a library. Let^s have some people in the class talk about 
places of meanfng in their lives." Here, too, students talk, and 1 
encourage and raise questions. "Why do you name your kitchen? 
Show \vith words what kind of place it is. What colors are the 
wallj? ,Are there curtains? What docs the table look like? What 
noises would 1 hear if 1 were in your kitchen? What one word 
wouIU you use to give your overall impression of the place?** 
Here^ impression and evidence, generality and detail^ proceed 
together, interacting and refining each other as the student speaks 
and the rest of the class listens. ^ 

To encourage more independent discussion, 1 divide the elass 
into groups of three or four. Then I give clear directions: "Each 
person will describe some important, unforgettable place to the 
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rest of the people in the group. One person as secretary will take 
notes as others talk; the rest of the group will ask questions which 
will lead to sharp sensory pictures. Yot^ might want to ask about 
location, color, sound, action, people. Don't take more than a 
couple of minutes with each speaker. After each group is finished, 
the secretary will describe briefly what was said for the rest of 
^the class. And well all Ksten-for the clearest description," 

These are only suggestions; the point is to bring the class to 
such a pitch of interest and excitement about the topic throu^ 
sharing ideas that these ideas will spill over onto a page once 
formal writing begins. A second point, of course, is to supervise 
activities--th inking through the topic, asking questions about it, 
searching for detail, weighing the validity of a generalization—that 
the inexperienced writer can practice alone before writing* 

Another essential exercise in prewriting for beginners is examin* 
ing and analyzing jtudent essays written in response to the assign* 
ment by others in the past. After explaining aii essay and after 
supervising class discussion, an instructor can provide trough stu* 
dent models tangible examples of writing that meets the goals 
for the^activity* But the examination of models must be more 
than someone reading and others merely listening, with benign 
but superflcia^ and unconstructive comments afterwards* When 
considering a model, students must be clear about why they are 
considering it Pointed questions asked beforehand can direct 
concentration: "Listen to this description ^^y Lawrence Skibicki* 
Afterwards, be prepared to answer these questions: What is^the 
topic statement? Which sensory appeal to sound did you find 
most original? What transitions help the reader move from thought 
to thought?** Without asking too many questions, instructors can 
focu^ upon important concerns awaiting the writer on the essay 
assignment. 

For beginnmg writers, models from students, as opposed to * 
professioiSals, have special value, A favorite among teachers, 
perhapSf the piFofessional model is at ttlnes^more a threat than an 
opportunity for emulation. Models by students say something 
important to the novice:* "Here is a piece written a while back by 
someone in a class like thi* one. It may be better than your 
writing now* but it*s not something you cannot reach if you apply 
the principles weVe been discussing,'* 

I have concentrated so far upon twb important dimensions of 
the writing process. First, I have pointed to the kind of exposure 
to prewriting strategies required by beginners on the first day or ^ 
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two of the Course, That exposure includes the various stages 
through which writing generally proceeds and the various prc- 
writing options available for >vritcrs to stimulate invention and the 
successive production *of drafts. I haVe also proposed that prc- 
writing for early assignments should involve active discussion as 
.jpodels for dialogues beginners can inicmalize and ^^n use when 
^tlicy face a writing challenge unassisted. In a sense this second 
suggestion gets me a bit ahead of myself, Before offering formal 
essay exercises^ a course for beginners should deal with some 
critical skills in language, I want^neither to neglect them nor to set 
^ them out of place. 

Most teachers assert the priority of language skills right from 
the start of the term. Un fort una tcly> however, in an attempt to 
help beginners develop competence and facility with language 
many, beginning instructors attend to correctness as the first and 
major task. They tum exclusively and almost by instinct to inten- 
sive work in grammar an(} the structure of language. Starting the 
term off "with instruction in parts of speecii^ followed by drill 
aimed at error, is wrong for^any reasons but especially because it 
is a miscue. It says that the first order of business in learning to 
write is building a command over systems for describing and using 
language instead of building a command over language itself, 
Basic'writing courses I have examined on many campuses are still 
dark forests of nouns and verbs and adjective dauses^^with stu- 
dents as hunters circling the prey and fixing it with names. This is 
true despite the general and longstanding disfavor of such ap- 
proaches among theoreticians in writing instruction, Erika Linde- 
mann iiv a fim book soon to be publidied by Oxford University 
Press sums it up crisply: 

Wc cannot improve our siudcnt's writing abilities if wc focus 
exclusively^ on the code» on grammar or on the surface features of 
the written product. Students who cannot find anything to say, 
even though they write not the first misspelled word, can be as 
ineffective as communicators as students who have brilliant ideas 
&ut ignore the reader*^ need to have them presented in reasonably 
punctuated sentences. 

Details 

For effective communicationj students should wor^ closer tp the 
writer's craft by focusing as soon as possible upon the nature and 
invention of precise language and detail instead of upon labeling 
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subjects, vcibs, and objects. Few skills demanded from writers are 
as important as skil) in the use of detail. To expand an observation 
by means of conorete diction is one of the hallmarks of clear, 
persuasive vrating; and the absence of specific detail can easily 
brand a Written effort as superficial. 

Though instruction in the use of Hetail is important for ^1 stu- 
dents, teaching novice writers about it is a special challenge. 
Students must, of course, learn to marshal evidence in support of 
an idea. But they must first learn how to construct that evidence 
with language, how to turn perception, idea, and observation into 
words, how to use words to convey exactly the information the 
writer wish::s them to convey. Beginners must also expand an 
often limited supply of language suitable for standard expression, 
if they ate to report accurately the sensory data the mind and 
body program instinctively. Instruction in detail starts on the most 
basic levels of language awareness, vocabulary acquisition and shar- 
ing. Classroom activities need to focus upon words as carriers of 
precise information. < 

Because the beginner's main disadvaril^es in vocabulary are 
both . inability to remember forms and definitions of words and 
a lack of judgment in using words appropriately, Shaughnessy 
(1977) suggests three kinds of learning when xhe student ap* 
proaches vocabulary: learning about words, learning words, 
learning a sensitivity to words* - 

It is in her last category where I believe early course instructi^Jx 
is essential and where it lays a foundation upon which a term's 
program can build productively* Teachers carinot work too soon 
nor, too much with, for example, the notions of general and 
specific lan^age, in order to give students a feel for the range-of 
meanings words 'allow. A study of groups that move from general 
to specific is highly productive: X 

h food 1. plant 

* 2, meat 2, herb « 

3, itcak 3, flower 

4. sirloin 4. tuHp 

How do meanings chantie from 1 to 2 to 3 to 4?\Vhat advantages 
serve a writer using 4 *. stead of 1, 2, or 3? Students should 
examine lists of words, supplyqjg specific ones for general ones, 
arranging them in their order of specificity. 

Along with distinctions in language specificity, beginners also 
need an undccstanding of denotation and connotation; by sub- 
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for a key word in a sentence another with similar dcfi* 
nition but with different connotation, instnn;tors can offer 
illustrations: 

The doctor treated wy mother 
The physician treated my mother. * 
tht specialist treated my mother 

How does the meaning of the sentences vary with the change in 
word? ^^...^^^"^^ 

With me need eslabHshed for specific language and for aware* 
ness of shades of meaning, the beginner'^ attentioti should turn to 
concrete sensory language and imagery* Prooing the close*by 
physical environment first, beginners must leam» as a starting 
point for control over detail^ how to generate language that evokes 
the senses. Teachers must explain the vmy the mind acquires data 
through the senses and the way a good writer attempts to turn 
his perceptions into language that arouses the reader's imagina* 
tion. This calls for a review of the storehouse of words that name 
sensations: hot, roughs bumpy for iouch^smokyt sweety dusty for 
smell; verbs like clatter, thud and whisper fov sound; oiplungey 
kobbh, creep for actions— and innumerable others. Beginners will 
see easily how colors establish immediate visual recognition* how 
words for sounds fill the language. Lists 6f ser>se Words organized 
into appropriate categories help expand working vocabulary* 

Once writers investigate and experiment with sensory language 
they need to develop skill at imagery, the sustained sensory 
pictures that capture time* A good beginning asks students to 
compare words with images of different levels of concreteness, at 
first without attention to complete sentences: 

X- a car 

2. a green Fortj ^ 

S. a green ford ratt)iz^ to a stop ^ 

How has the writer in 3 achieved a higher level of concreteness 
than in 1 or 2? What word in 3 adds color? Which adds sound? 
What words could the class substitute for the color word^ the 
sound word, even for the highly specific noun? Expyiiment with 
turning the image in 3 into sentences that^aint ev^ more exact 
pictures: \ ^ 

4. At dawn a rattljz^ green Fotd sputtered through the snow on 
HighStrret 

At a' red light on'feroadway and Eighthj a rattling green Ford 
screeched to a halt last night 
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Which do readers 4, or 5? Why? What details in 4 and >^ 

5 create different pictures despite similarity of subjects? 

Students can suggest their own images for familiar objects and 
can then build those images into full sentences. {Ht.re is a means 
of assessing early on the classes sentence sense without a formal 
lesson m grammar.) When building sentences* students should 
draw upoa the lists of sense words- Verbs that state specific 
actions are of particular value in these activities- After examining 
sentences with vague verbs like ^alk and is students can substitute 
strong verbs that name actions dsarly. Another productive exer 
cise asks the class to examine a short paragraph aUve with sensory ' 
language but with alt' the sense ^rds removed, blanks in their 
places. Under each blank a word like sound or color or touch 
signals the kind of sensory appeal the writer aimed for; students 
then insert their own words- Afterwards )he two samples-stu- 
dent's and ouginal-^laid side by side provide valuable insights 
into word choice and individual creativity- 
After exploration and practice of sensory language some begin- 
ners develop problems with overmodification- Frequendy a 
student learning about sensory language will fill his prose with 
Adjectives. How could. the class change this-rAe fa//, thin-legged, 
nervotts^ red-haired woman rushed uway^so that the adjectives do 
not cluster before the noun? Sometimes a different, more expan- * 
sive, structure provides flexibility; sometimes a more specific 
noun will do it- An alternative like this one might better serve the,, 
writer: the wind blew her red hair^ a tall woman rushed away 
nervously, her thin legs ivobbling. Practice lik^ this in converting 
the smothered-noun image lays foundations for later activities in 
sentence? expansion and embedding, foundations that require no 
extensive grammatical brickwork. ^ 

Often efforts at infagery provide modifiers with few pictorial 
qualities. No master how clear the instructions, writers learning 
^out detail are^ften more apt to tell than to describe. As a 
result, work in distinguishing differences in phrases like these is 
essential: 

1. ^ cuU girl with^ pUasaitt sm'Hc 

2. a blonde girt with fr^ckUs and with an optn^mouihed smile 

Though cute and pleasant aim for pictures, they miss the mark.- 
The image they are intended to draw is not yet transformed from 
the writer's mind into visual language. Just what does cute mean 
to members of the class? Pleasant? Registering those words, would 
student's minds have called up the same images that appear in 2? 
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Almost certaiiily not, and that provides another essential key to 
the craft of the writer: unless he or she describes an observatioft^ 
precisely^ adjectives that Interpret can frequently set a reader's 
resultant images at odds with the writer's* Only by inference from 
the verbal picture should a reader tnbvf that a child is cute or that 
her smile is pleasaht. 

^ As if excessive use of interpretive adjectives were not problem 
enough, the beginning writer's supply of tHose adjectives is sorely 
limited to a grouj) noted for their vagueness i^oorf^ nice, cute, bad, 
higher, lower, less^ worse^ many, a lott much, hardt easy. By means 
of exercises in ^ord options, in careful observation, and in the 
recording of observe^ phenomena through sebsory language, 
students can develop a trust in their own sensory perceptions. 
The writing of clear, precise images is the heart of the matter, of 
course. It is a skill that most students can learn > even if they dem^ . 
onstrate their skills only intermittently at first Once secure in 
the construction of sensory detail^ students xan then learri to 
control it in a paragraph or an essay* eliminating images* that do 
nof pertain to an established generalization. 

Not always, but often in the beginner's movement towar(i 
command over concrete dictjon there follows a sequence starting 
"^th opinions not substantiated by detail, to opinions backed up 
with details that are really editorial* to, finally* opinions rooted 
in original oHservation. Despite a student's ability to write images 
in classroom -rxercises, learning to incorporate imagery as an 
element of supporting detail is a slow process. A set of sentences 
like 1, 2, and 3 following, for example^ can help to encourage 
expansion; 

1. The city hat many problems. One problem is the bad trani^ 
portation. It'i terrible. Another problem is sanitatjf>n « . . « 

While keeping in mind what has been learned about specific lan^ 
,guage, supporting detail^ and imagery, the student^ revising, gener^ 
ates sentences such as the following which seem to meet the 
request for detail: 

* . ™* 

2, The city has many problems. One problem is the subways. The 

trains are dirty and unpleasant. The floors are filthy. Another 
problem is. . . 

Now that's an improvement. Naming lubway and trains, the writer 
moves into the territory of concreteness. Dirty, filthy^ unpleds- 
artf-*although they are too general to evoke a picture and are 
examples more of telling than of showing— take the writer some- 
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what beyond the realm of unsupported ass^ertion that appears in L 
Stillt no clear details draw the reader into the writcrls mind, 
Reviewt more work on expanding/pictures with sense words^ 
repe3^ed instructions to individual{ze a scefie can in time yield 
sentences lil^e 3 foUowingt much more consistent with the goals of 
writing rich in supporting detail; 

3- The diy ha* many problems. One problem is ihc (ubways^ 
which are dirty and unpleasant. Vrsteiday on the Flushing local 
cigarette butts and cmmpled page* of The Daily Ntws lay ^cvery- 
^ where. Streaks of black and yellow paint covered the windows. 
On the only empty scat in. the car sat ^ paper bag wet from cola 
that dripped to a biown puddle on the floor* 

It takes a while to bring a be^nning writer as far as the few 
consecutive sentences' in 3. But to view those in 2 as' a good , 
enou^ end point for achievement is no service to the banning 
writer. Truet there is an attempt at presenting sensory data; but 
it is too insubstantial to be accepted as a finished effort' 

After instruction )n the writing process and in the use of detaU* 
tike course can proceed to the traditional rhetorical mode^ starting 
with paragraphs or description and narratiori, Tiirou^ou. the 
course writers will work towards developing their skills in the use 
of detail* As they learn to convey observations in the language of 
soundt coloFt action^ smelly iaste^ and touchy students can move to 
a higher and higher level of concretencss. As instruction develops* 
they can learri to offer other kinds of details-statistics^ cases* and 
other forms of reliable testimony-^but these skills art often hard 
to treat adequately within tKe initial course given the ran^^ of 
skills that need developing. 

For teginnerSt then— for teacher and student -process and 
detail are springboards for reliable development during the course* 
These basic elements heed investigation before anything else* 
certainly before issues of correctness demand attention* It is only 
when beginning writers are convinced that they have something 
meaningful to say and that they can develop < their sentences 
through a series of exploratory stages—only then do efforts wit' 
the conventions of written language sound a responsive chord 
^atrtong students just learning to take writing seriously* 



PorUonj of thia eway will appear \n Tkt Writing Room: A Rtsourct Book 
for Teachtrs of English^ New York; Oxford University Prew, forthcoming. 
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7 The Writing Conferience: 
A One-to-Ohe Conversation 



Tliomas A- Carnic<^IIi ■ ' - 

University of New Hampshire 

' i \ 

The conference method of teaching writing has become increas- 
ingly known and accepted ia recent years- A conference may be as 
short as thirty seconds, or as long as the two parties wish to talk* 
It may be held in a comer of aMa^^oom* in ahallway* or cafe*- 
teria. It may be conducted by telephone. But all the forms have 
thi. same essential feature;^ only two parties, a teacher and a 
student, not a teacher and a class^The conversation between these 
' two parties, rather than statements or written comments by only 
» one, is the stren^h ol the conference method* ■ 
1 The conference method is regularly discussed at conferences 
an(I workshops and in the professional .Jitetature, where testi- 
monials to its effectiveness have become quite common. Rather 
'than simply adding my own testimony to the list, IVe sought to 
provide evidence from a new, and perhaps more objective, source- 
I*ve collected tiif opihions of the other parties the writing 
^ conference, the students themselves, 

Tl*e Freshrrlan English program at the University of NewHamp- 
' shirc^has relied on the conference method for the past eigjit years, 
E'ach student has a weekly, or b1'W>:c''^ly, conference thro ''hout a 
fifteen-week semester. At 'the end of the semester, each course 
section is evaluated by the students pn a form which reqi^ires^-^^^^ 
detailed written comments, not mere check marks. In preparin^l 
this chapter, I have read all the student comments from the 
Ainety-two section^ offered in the 1977-8 academic year Sinte an 
average of twenty out of the twenty-iix students per section 
actually filled out the form, I have examined approximately 1,800 
student responses to conference teaching. This sample was more 
than large enough^to provide a clear and consistent picture, 1 did 
not perform a statistical analysis of this material, but simply 
^eordcd typical and recurring comments. To compensate for my 
own bias, I made a special effort to record any negative comments, 
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Negative comments were, however, comparatively rare. Tne 
great majority of the students liked the conference method, and 
felt they had Jcamed a great deal from it. These student com- 
ments, both positive and negative, provide lihusually clear insights 
into why the conference method worki^and how it can be used to 
best adv^tage* To supplement the discussion of the student 
responses to conference teaching, I present a transcript of a fairly 
typical student conference— one which resulted in a satisfactory 
paper. Lest this example of conference teaching seem "too gOod 
to be true," I ^so present a transcript and analysis of a New 
Hamp5hire conference that failed. Conferences are not a panacea. 
Conference teachers fail every day, just like any other kind of 
teacher. Yet our failures can be as instructive as our successes. 

A Definition of the Conference Method 

U\ impossible to discuss the individual conference in isolation. 
Conterences are pans of courses; tliey workljetter in some types 
of courses than in others. When I refer to the conference method, 
I rncan the use of conferences within a course based on certain 
teaching principles. These principles are essential to the most 
effective use^of the conference itself. 

The first principle is that writing should be taught as a process* 
For my purpose here, 111 simply use the well-known definition of 
the writing process as three stages: prewritlng, writing, and re- 
writing. Traditional writing instuiction usually stresses only the 
writ.ng stage: the student is given a topic and writes a first draft; 
the teacher grades the draft, then assigns another topic. There is 
little or no time for prewriting or rewriting- Only the paper, the 
product, receives the teacher's attention. Teachers who use a 
process approach stress all three stages, with special emphasis on 
the third. In a process approach, student papers are treated as 
drafts, as papers-in-procoss. Revisions are counted as new papers, 
and students are encouraged to work on th^same paper for se\'eral 
weeks, rather than being forced to drop a promising subject and 
dig u|) a new one. Weekly papers are not graded. Grading is done 
at the end of the semester, and is based on several revised papers 
of the student's own choice. 

Conferences are especially effective in a process approach be- 
cause tticy occur wlicn the student needs and appreciates ^ the 
traclicr's help. If the student **can*t think of anything to write 
about," *i [>rcwriting conference can help identify some promising 
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subjects. If the student^has found a decent subject but has written 
a dead-end draft, a conference can suggest new questions to ask, 
new possibilities to explore. Students are highly receptive to help 
in Aiid-process because it responds to problems they have actually 
encountered, not ones they may possibly encounter, and it allows 
theiQ to work on those problems before submitting the paper for a 
grade* A conference in mid*process is immediately useful* Jh 
contrast, a confer^'icc after a paper ha^ been graded is an autopsy ; 
it dwells on past *^jlures, not future possibilities, and it provides 
advice to be u^ed in som^ nebulous "next time*" A student setting 
there staring at a poor grade, will not be very receptive to that^ 
advice, may not even hear it. Conferences after grading may have 
some value, but only in a process approach can the ful{ value of 
the conference be realized- 

Even if a conference is offered at the right time in the writing 
process, it may not be effective if the teacher does no^ follow the 
second essential teaching principle? "First things first." A con- 
ference teacher must have a reasonable set of teaching priorities in 
responding to student papers. A student's first "draft is likely to 
have a muhitude of problems, everything from confused ideas to 
comma splices. If the teacher tries to acdress all of them in r, single 
conference, the student will end up confused and discouraged. The 
conference will be far more useful if the teacher focusses on one 
or two of the most important matters and m^kts sure the student 
understands them. Other problems can always be discussed in sub- 
sequent conferences if they are^till present in the revised drafts. 

The priorities I use and recommend arc borrowed almost whole- 
sale from Roger Garrison (1974): content (ideas and information), 
point of view (purpose, persona, audience), organization, sty\& 
(diction and syntax), and mechanics (grammar and punctuaition). 
Content and point of view are my '*first things'* jccatisc they seem 
to me tlie Jt)asic elements of writing itself, which I define as 
someone (persona) communi<;ating something (content) to some- 
one else (audience) for some reason (purpose). I address the ottier 
elements on my list only after I feel the basic- problems of content 
and point of view in a paper have been adequately dealt with. I 
migiit, for instance, sec the- same paper, two or three times bcfoif 
paying much attention to style or grammar. A full defense of my 
particular spt of priorities is unnecessary here. My point is simply 
that a conference teacher must develop a set of priorities tjased on 
a reasonable understanding of what writing is. Not even confer- 
ences will help the t<L\iciHrr wlio treats grammar as more important 
than content. 

/ 
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Conferences, a process approach, and a reasonable set of pri- 
orities—that is my fui! definition of tlie conference method* . 
Courses jnay vary widely in specific details, but, if they adhcrt to 
this definition, they are using the same basic method of teaching 
wming, 

[There are two common formats for writing courses based on the 
eoqference method. Onej which might be called the "short confer- 
ence" or "conference only" format, is best exemplified in Gar* 
rison's freshman coune, fn this course, couterences are eveiythihg, 
^Aftcr the first week or s^)* class meetings are abolished and the 
classroom becomes a writing workshop, where the teacher holds 
conferences in one comer while the other students sit and write. 
Papers are kept short-no more than six or seven paragraphs. 
Conferences are also short, running from three to five minutes on 
the average. In fact. Garrison sometimes manages to hold up to 
twenty conferences in a fifty-minute class hour. He ^chieves this 
amazing pace because he treats only one problem per conference 
and \ct sees the same paper so often— sometimes in f<Jur or five 
drafts— that he can re^ond ^6 it very quickly. In essence, Gar- 
rison's format relies on short papers and on short and frequent ■ 
conferences to teach students to write. 

This format is the most feasible way to use confen^nces when a 
leacher has a larg^ number of students and no practical way to 
meet with them outside of class hours. It has been used i- 
fully'in many two-year colleges, and is especially suited tt im- 
munity colleges where many of the students live off-campu& and 
hold full-time jobs. It has also been used successfully in high 
schools/ althoi^gh it is no mean feat for a teacher to keqp a room-, 
ful of young students *Juiet while <;onferring wj[th indmduals in a 
comer* 

Where the teaching load is not so heavy and wKcr^"5TUiicnts are 
readily available out.^ide of class hours, another, less Sjpartan 
format can be used. The freshman course at New Hampshire is a 
convenient example. Conferences are the most important part of 
the course, but they are not the entire course. Classes do meet 
regularly, althou^ often one of the class hours is used for confer- 
ences. Classes are used to critique student papers, to do certain 
writing exercises* and to discuss writing in general. Papers and 
eonfcrences are both considerably longer than in Garrison's 
format. Students are required to write five pages a week, and to 
attend a fifteen to twenty minute conferxjnce at least every other 
week. Enough extra time is set aside so that every student may 
have a conference e\ ^ry week, and many choose to do so. Confer 
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enccs arc usually held the teacher's office, Essentially» this 
format relies on bnger pa^yersr-longef but less frequent confer^ 
ences, and on classes to te^ students to v^rite. 

* I hold no brief for orie format against the other. While I happen 
to enjoy dasses and would hate to give them up, I believe they are 
for less important than conferences in teaching ivriting. If a 
teaching situation requires a choice between classes and^confep 
encest classed should deCnitely go. Whether short papers'^cotpbined 
witli short, frequent conferences are more effective than longer 
papers and longer* less frequent conferences is not for me to say« 
Teaching conditions and personal temperament should determine 
which format a given teacher should use. Both have proven sue 
cessful for teachers who have used them. They are* after aU* 
adaptations of the same teaching method/ not two separate 
iiiethods« Virtually everything I say about conferences at New 
Hampshij^e will apply equally well to conferences in the Garrison 
format/ ^ 

A Rationale for the Conference Method ^ 

There are many good reasons for using the conference method* 
Some were readily apparent to the students in my study* Others 
are best understood and appreciated by teachers* I have grouped 
them all together under five inain heading^. 

Individualized instruction in writing is more effective than - 
grovp instruction. The individual nature of conference instruction 
is what impressed the students in my study the most. While I 
wasn't seeking to make statistical analysts of the student rc* 
sponsest one statistic was easy to compile: not one of the 1^800 
students found dasses as useful as conferences* Some of the 
students put the matter quite bluntly* "Without conferences/ the 
course would be meaningless," "Conferences are helpful* but class 
is a waste 04 time," Of course* jf the dasses were really bad, such 
comments don't say too much for the conferences. Most students 
found at least some value in their classes, but even those who liked 
their classes the most found them less useful than the conferences, 
^'Although valuable information was disseminated during class* I 
learned about my writing in my biweekly conferences,*' "As far as 
the classroom is concemed, much is leamed about general writing 
practice, but as faT«as individual writing is concemed* the confer- 
ence cannot be replaced. Here is where the most leaming takes 
place," 
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This type of comment appeared again and again. While many 
different activities are used in our classes, not one was singled out 
as especially h<Si[>ful, not even class discussions of student papers— 
by far our niost common classroom activity. Students seemed to 
perceive all class activities as devoted to "writing in general" and 
found none of them directly relevant to their individual writing 
problems* These responses may disheartening,i>ut they are not 
surprising, at least to me. After years of laboring to design useful 
and interesting writing classes, Fm under no great illusions about 
what classes can accomplish in a writing course. Writing classes can 
be moderately useful, perhaps more useful than Stu4ents imme- 
diately realize, but they are certainly not essential. Learning to 
write is a uniquely personal process; students learn to do it pri- 
marily by working on their own papers. 

The strictly psychological value of individual writing confer- 
ences was also apparent in the student comments. A number of 
students expressed deep insecurity about themselves as writers and 
appreciated the privacy of the conference, "YouVe never afraid of 
being embarrassed because it's between her and yourself," "Here 
you can discuss your writing alone with thl: teacher. You don't 
have to fear criticism from otlier students," Most students were 
impressed by the personal Jnterest their teacliers showed toward 
them in conference. "The fonfiprences give me a sense of individ- 
uality, that my paper means something to someone other than 
myself." Such advantages could be derived from individual confer- 
ences in any course, but they are particularly important in a 
beginning writing course, where so many students have such low 
opinions of their ovm abilities. 

The teacher can make a more effective response to the paper in 
an oral conference than written com.nents. A teacher who reads 
paf)ers at home and rfelies on written comments is working in a 
vacuum. If the task were simply to assign a grade, this practice 
would be sufficient; but,,if the task is to help the student revise 
the paper, the teacher can benefit greatly from the student s actual 
presence. 

A conference is far more effective thiin written comments as a 
way of communicating with students. Tlie tongue is faster, if not 
mightier, jthan the pen. It is possible for a teacher to make more 
comments in a conference than in arftpqual amount of time spent 
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very well for correcting small points of grammar or style, but it is 
difficult 16 clarify a large problem of content or point of view 
^ without talking to the student. The presence of the student allows 
the teacher to tailor a response to the student's needs. A point 
* that might take five jminutes of painstaking writing to explain can 
be dismissed in ten seconds if it's^apparent that the student fully 

^ understands it. A comment that might seem'obvious to the teacher 
may require a more detailed explanation than could have been 
anticipated. Finally, the presence of the student enables the 

^ teacher to be more tactful, or more forceful, as the student's 
attitude warrants. The conference teacher can better judge how 
much to say, and how to.say it. 

A teacher retding a paper at home is deprived of two invaluable 
resources; the student's information and the student's opinions. A 
conference teacher can use these resources to respond more 
accurately to the paper. Students come to conference with an 
enormous fimount of information about their papers. They know, 
more or Jess, what they Were trying to accomplish in the paper. 
They know the problems th^ encountered jn writing it. They 
know what they meant in specific words and sentences^'They 
know other ideas and facts^ about the subject that they couldn't 
manage to fit in. All of this information can be immensely useful 
to the teacher in diagnosing the paper and iri suggesting new 
possibilities or entirely new topics. The student's opinions of the 
paper are equally valuable in shaping the teacher's response to it. 
The student provides another mind, another perspective on the 
paper. The very process of discussing the paper witli the student 
ban help the teacher undentand it better. If the discussion turns 
up significant disagreements, so much the better. A good argMment 
from the student can help the teacher clarify or modify an in- 
adequate response. 

Not surprisingly, this last advantage of the conference was not 
apparent ^to the students in my study. Students assume that the 
teacher^ the expert, always knows exactly what to do with a paper 
after reading it. They have not been trained to believe that they, 
can actually^ contribute to the teacher's understanding of their 
work. They can, and do, contribute in conferences, whether they 
realize it or not. 

The student can learn nu>rc from an oral response than from 
wntten comments^ for most students, a writing conference is a 
new experience. They've "never discussed their writing with a 
teacher before. Tlicy've simply received written ^'corrections," 
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usuzjtly in red inL Apart from the special demerits of the red 
ink approach"/ which is universally detested by students^ written 
comments in general have serious disadvantages when compared to 
criticism giv^^orally. Written "^comments are more impersonal* 
They are ofteBjpio difficult to understand- Most importantly, 
they areistrictfy one*way communication; the student has no 
immediate chance to question or disagree- 

Students are more receptive to criticism given orally because 
th^ can appreciate the spirit in which it is offered- They can sense 
the teacher's support and concern, and realize that even negative 
comments are intended to be constructive- It is difficult for a 
teacher to demonstrate the same degree of personal concern in 
written comments alone* Even the most tactfully phrased written 
comment may seem destructive to a beginning writer* 

Written comments can be ambiguous or contusing to students- 
If students cannot understand a teacher's response, they may 
simply ignore it, or else foIbMf.it without knowing why any 
change is necessary- In a conference, of course, this problem can 
be outflanked- If the teacher's response is unclear, the student can 
simply ask for an explanation* Many students in my study stated 
that the conference helped them understand the teacher's response 
to their writing* "During conference,, she helps me find a)better 
way to Vrite it so that \vc understand why it should be^ done, 
not just that it should be changed*" Some of the teachers here 
write comments on papers and return them prior to the confer- 
ence— a practice I don't much like, for reasons that should be 
apparent- The comments of some of their students say a great 
deal about the limitations of written criticism- "The instructor 
can comment all he wants, but the concctions don't come to life 
until he shows you exactly v-nat he means in conference-" ^Thc 
trilicism has been constructive- It helped a great deal when I could 
see what he meant by going to conferences* If ^ had just read the 
comments without explanation, I might have felt the criticism was 
(les tractive," 

A student who has worked long and hard on a paper needs the 
chance to defend it. Not ail students arc willing to take that 
chance, but the conference makes it readily available- A number 
of students in my study praised tlie opportunity to ^'disagree" 
or "argue" with the teacher* Most saw argument as a kind of 
adversary proceeding, leading to a compromise* "Sometimes her 
criticism hasn't been correct, but then when the problem was 
discussed wc came to a compromise* I'm willing to stick up for my 
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writing, and if she disa^ees, 111 argue my pointii While teachers 
tend to take a less pugnacious view of argument, seeing it more 
as a joint opportunity than a battle, this difference in attitude has 
rtb 'practic^effectt -If the student *'wins_*'_thc argjiment, the 
teacher ^Vms,*' too.i.The student gains confidence as a writer and ' 
self'critiq, as well as rtspect for the writing course itself. The 
teadier gains a better insist .Into the paper and, more impor-^ 
tandyt the student^s active involvement in the^process of criticism. 

WHtten comments do have their uses* even in the conference 
'method. They're more ^permanent than oral comments, not 
dependent on the vagaries of memory* Several students in the 
study eommented on how difficult it was to remember what went 
on in conference* **The criticism was worthwhue, but I wish I had 
written down the'suggestions-^there jusr isn't time to do so in 
conference/* There's a simple' solution to this problem. Either 
the teacher or the student can make notes on the paper during the 
conference* Students don*t mind marks on their papers-if they 
have had a hand in making them* 

Conferences can promote self4eaming^ When the teacher's 
response is given firsA whether orally or in writings the student is 
put in a reactive p^ition* Even though the student may ask 
questions and raise dbjectionSt the teacher's response usually 
determines the focus of the conference* This is a useful type of 
conference* and it may be the most effective in many teaching ^ 
situations; yet it does not fully exploit the greatest sin^e advan* 
tage of the conference method* Conferences are an ideal way 
to promote self^uffidency and' self-learning in students* To 
encourage their students to mzk€ fully independent judgments, 
some teachers prefer not to give any response to the paper until 
alfter the student has responded firstThey try to make thestudent*s 
response, not their own, the focus of the conference* 

This is the most common type of conferenC^TSt New Hamp* 
shire* and the students in the study provided some good de&';rip^ 
tions of it The teacher attempts* through questioning, to lead the 
student to make some conclusions about the paper* ^'He cohccn^ 
trated on my reaction to the paper* Just with gentle hints* I was 
surprised at what mistakes I saw myself**' The teacher states an 
f ^ion directly only after the student has done so, <y: at least 
ti , to do so* **Shc j^ts me to criticize it first* which usually 
cc .ers most of her criticisms, and then she adds on*'* The teacher*s 
opinion is offered in response to the student's and serves either to 
confirm it or suggest that it^be modified. The student may accept 
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the teacher's opinion, reject it» or work out a combination of the 
two views. The ultimate decision of what to do with the paper is 
left to the student* **Shell ask you what you think should be 
^one, give Her opinion on how to revise the paper* and then we 
work' out a compromise on what should be done. If you don't like 
her way^^you can do it your own way without being degraded*" 

Althou^ this approach is quite different from traditional 
writing instruction, most students in'^my study tind^rstood it ^d 
appreciated its value. Most of them Expressed a clear willingness 
to accept some responsibility for their own l^aming^Som^ even ^ 
acknowledged ^hat the teacher had a right to refuse to help them 
if they refused to help themselves- "She made us think about why 
we were writing the way we were and how to correct it. She did 
not always offer ways of changing ouif papers if we did not give 
any ideas or suggestions* If we did, she was very helpful/* "She 
is always willing to give suggestions for a new way lo present a"^ 
paper as long as we show that w,e are thinking too^ She's not 
about to do aU thework forus/* ^" 

The conference method is the most efficient use of the ieach€r*s 
time. The conference method is not only the most effective way 
* to teach writing, it is also the most efficienti It can, increase a 
teacher's effectiveness with no increase in teaching time* In some 
formats, it can, increase the teacher's effectiveness while actually 
decreeing the amount of teaching time* 

The Garrison fornfat requires the least amount of the teacher's 
time, since the teacher has no classes to prepare for. If* ^ Garrison 
insists, the teacher reads the papers only in conference, then the 
task of reading papers at home is also dispensed with. Garrison^ 
recommends some tasks for the teacher in addition to conferring 
during class hours— notably, designing specific writing projects or 
assignments that students may choose to perform. Still, the fact 
remains that, for the teacher who has the skill and energy to dse 
' it, the Garrison format is the Ibast time^onsuming way of teaching 
writing effectively. 

While the ]^ew^ Hampshire format requires more time than 
Garrison's, it is no more time-consuming than traditional writing 
instruction, provided the teacher reads the papers for the first 
time in conference. It is the task of reading papers at home that 
is the real time^killer in traditional course formats. After twenty 
years of experience, I still cannot read a five-pagc paper and make 
a reasonably detailed written response to it in much less than 
twenty minutes, Given the same paper and a twenty-minute 
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conference^ I can accomplish a great dtal morct without using any 
more titoe^ In fact* I even gain some time: nights and weekends^ 
At the end of a full day of conferences* I may be exhausted* but 
at least I don*t have a stack of papers to take home with me* 

I've put the argument from efficiency last because educational 
considerations ought to precede pragmatic onc&j I also would not 
like to advertise the efficiency of the conference method too^ 
boldly* lest pragmatic administrators see it as a way to increase.^ 
teacBliig^loadsV The"teaching load*-of most writing teachers^are 
already too heavy* in fact* those excessive teaching loads are the 
main reason why many beleaguered writing teachers don't believe 
the conference method'is feasible for them* A teacher who has five 
sections of composition and 175 students a semester is likely to 
reg^d the idea of individual conferences as hopelessly impractical* 
I maintain^ though* that conference teaching can be practical in 
such a situation* that it may* in fact, be the best way to cope with 
such outrageous teaching conditions* A teacher who is willifig to 
give up cla;ses and written comments on student papers-^no great 
losses* e(*»icationaUy^<an teach effectively by individual confer- 
ence even with l^gc numbers of students* Tht choice is up to the 
individu;J teacher* and there really is a choice* Conference teach- 
ing is a practical option'* not ^ impossible ideal* 



Ttie Conference Teacher's Role 




Given the value of the conference method* what can a teacher do 
to put it to best use? To answer this question^ I want to define the 
conference teacher's role more clearly* There are* I believe* six 
essential tasks that a conference teacher must perform* 

The teacher should read the paper carefully. This would be a 
truism unworthy of comment* except for the fact that it leads 
directly to one of the major issues in conference teaching* Should 
the teacher read the paper beforehand or read it fof the first' time 
'in conference? Most of the recent articles advocate inconference 
reading** I recommend it* too* but the issue is not a simple one* 

The basic question is* of course^ whether inconference reading 
allows the teacher to make an accurate and "thorough response to 
the paper* Several students in my study found, the practice un- 
satisfactory* "I do not think the teacher is prepared enough to 
criticize*" One comment was unusually detailed and* I think* 
perceptive* "Sometimes fhe will read my paper for the first time 
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during the conference and will merely skim read it. This is not 
good evaluation because in these instances I find her criticisms 
concern words or small phrases that she happens to come across 
rather than the p^er in general/' This kind of random and super- 
ficial sniping is always a dangcn Nevertheless, inconfercnce reading 
can be extremely effective after a teacherhas learned fiow to use it. 

For a teacher new to the conference method, inconferenQe 
reading is usually too difficult, too threatening. At New Hamp- 
shire^ only a few brav^' souls attempt it from day one. Most new 
teachers here work into it gradually, Fqr the first half or two- 
thirds of the semester, they have a common deadline for all 
papers. They read the papers at home, making brief natations to 
use as a guide in conference. Later in the semester, if and when 
they feel sufficiently confident, they simply do away with the 
common deadline and have each paper due at the 'time of ^he 
student's conference. Some teachers follow this procedure for 
several semesters before switching entirely to inconference read- 
ing. A few never do switch; but most experienced conference 
teachers, at New Hampshire and elsewhere^ rely entirely on 
inconference reading. ' ' 

There are, of course^ limits to what even an experienced confer* 
cncc teacher can accomplish in a given amount of umc. The longer 
the paper, the longer the time needed to read it carefully, AtWcw 
Hampshire, wher6 weekly papers average five pages in length, the 
average confercnci Urric is fifteen to twenty minutes. Each confer* 
cnce teacher mustVwork out a comfortable balance between the 
length of the paper and the amount of time needed to read it 
-carefully and confer with the student. 

One minor problem about inconfctence reading is that it is a 
little awkward^ for both teacher and student. The teacher sits 
there^ trying to read the paper, but acutely aware of the student's 
presence. The student sits thcre^ trying not to stare, but consumed 
with curiosity. A good way to ease the tension is to give the 
student something to read-a magazine or another studcnt^s paper. 
The student won't really lead it^ but it provides a place for restless 
eyes. To break the silence^ the teacher can make an occasional 
off-hand comment, or grunt encouragingly now and then. These 
are not matters of enormous consequence, but a conference 
teacher should not ignore them. 

Granted that inconference reading can be effective^ wouldn't 
the ideal situation be a combination of careful at home reading 
and individual conferences? I don't think so. Even if it were 
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possible— it is toq time cons.utning to be practical in most 
teaching situations— this combination is not so ideal as it might 
appear A teacher'who has solved all the problems in the paper 
ahead of time is more than likely *o dominate the conference,* 
either through direct statements or leading, manipulative ques* 
tiojis, Studenl comments identify th'/pitfall here, "He has really 
tead my paper$ and knows what he wknts to say/' **He seems to 
almost mcniorize what he thinks needs improvement/^ Such 
extensive prior preparation may awe students but, by effectively 
exclucKng them from the critical process, U deprives the confer- 
^ ence of much of its special educational value. 

Tke teacher should ^ffer enroaragementr-ThU is another truism^ 
— one that applies to any type of teaching- Conference teaching is, 
however, particularly well-suited to encouraging studen^^ and 
writing is an area where encouragement is particularly necessary* 

Many students enter a writing course expecting the teachti^ to 
tear their papers to shreds* Their previous experience with writing 
has been so destructive >hat they use tlie word **criticism" with no 
idea that it could denote something constructive* **He hasn't 
really criticized my papers- He has just told me what is wrong with 
them and how I can improve it/' **Not much criticism was given, 

^e told me my strong points and my weak pomts- If I was being^ ^ 
Ciiticized^ I would not have put much .work into my papers, ' For ^ 
such students, ^ncouraj^^ment from a writing teacher is enor* 
mously important. Many students in my study singled out the fact 
that their teachers had always enrouraged them. **She always tries ^ 
to tactfully point out how the paper can be improved, but she 
doesn't make me feel like an idiot*" never feel useless, helpless, 
or dumb after a conference," The painful _ sense of inferiority 
reveal^id in these comments is, as any experienced writing teacher 
knon ^, more the rule than the exception. 

Students need the most encouragement early in the semesfer,^ 
The best way for the teacher to provide it is to focus early confer^ 
ences more on strengths than on weaknesses* There is always 
something one can honestly praise in a paper;the teacher needs to 
ftnd it andj if possible, get the student to build on it. Weaknesses 
should be addressed in the conference only after the^ stu<Jent has 
something positive to develop in the next paper 6t draft* Since * 
students need encouragement throughout thp semester, the-basic 
pattern of strengths before weaknesses is always a constructive 
way to conduct a conference. It may become predictable, bufit is 
far more effective than its opposite, **Her criticism has sometimes 
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been quite destructive for the simple reason that she points out all 
the mistakes and bad stiiff firsts and by the time she gets around 
to what is good about the paper, the damage^ is done. Simply* 
* reversing the tactic would do a lot more good/* 

Later in the semester, when the student has gained some confi- 
dence and skill, the teacher can begin to focus more heavily on 
weaknesses, along with the strengths* Some students may become 
confused by this shift in emphasis, but most can understand and 
accept it without difficulty- Several students in the study de- 
, scribed exaetly how the process should worL "As my rewrites 
became better, her criticism became harsher and down to the finer 
details.*' **At the beginning of the course^ .ijiojt criticism was 
^ositive^ or maybe only slightly negative/ Only after she had 
ensured our trust did her negative criticism become more^and 
more predominant- By then, however, we had realized that she 
cared about us, and her criticism was worth much more/' 

Tills process works best if grading is deferred until at least the 
middle of the semester Honest grades early in the semester can be 
devastating to students, but "encouragement grades*' put a teacher 
in an impossible position lat^r on. A teacher is better off waiting 
until grades can be both honest and at least moderately encour^ 
aging. At New Hampshire, we g^ve a mid-term grade, hut base the* 
final grade on a group of papers submitted at'tjie erid of the 
<;qurse-.We fjnd the mid-term grade a useful dcvic^- If some 
sti/dents' have mistaken encouragement' for evaluation, j*r shows 
tl*m whatHhe standards are, whUe there is still plenty of time, to 
meet them. - ^ ' , 

The teccqher shbuld ask the right questions^ The right questions 
are those that lead the student to become activdy involved ia.the 
criticism of the paper. The mor*. students participate in the critical 
process, the faster they become self-reliant, self-sufficient writers- 
Questioning is the teacher's main device for encouraging and 
guiding student participation. The right questions can lead a 
student to respond accurately and honestly- The wrong questions 
can ^ausc a student to answer evasively, or not at alh The confer- 
ence tcaclier must choose questions with considerable care, taking 
both thcf individual student and the time of the semester into 
account- , 

Early in the. semester^ many students are still wary of the 
teadvcr, uncomfortable in the conference situation and unsure of 
their writing and critical abilities. To ask such students a question 
like **What do you think of your paper?** is to put them in a 
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terrible bind. They may like a paper but refuse^ to lEHmlt it because 
t^iey ^xpect anything they write to be torn to pieces* They may 
hate a paper but not admit that, either, because they don^t want 
to hurt their grade* The most cohimon early ^semester answer to a 
directly evaluative question is ''I don*t know,** Perhaps some 
students really don't know, but I suspect most of them are playing 
it Safe, trying not to "look bad" in front of a teacher. , 

A better way to involve y, insecure students in the critical 
process is to ask them quesdon-; which do not require direct 
evaluation, 'TVhat'Ss your p.upose in this paper?** iis the sing^e> 
most productive question I ve found* It is always a use^l opener 
y for a conference, with any student, at any pointin the semester* 
Other useful questions are "What parts of the paper db you hke 
the most?'* and **What parts of the paper did you have trouble 
with?** Such qu^jtions ,^ilov^ the student to analyze the paper 
without actu^ily judging it. More directly evaluative questions 
should eventually be asked* but only when the teachjer senses the 
student is ready to answer them. In tiie seventh week of the 
semester* "What do you thirit of youi paper?" is a fair question* 
and it is more likely to get an hon^'St answer. ' 

Involvi^^g^udents in the criticism of their own writing can be a 
long and slow process. Students must learn to trust the teacher* 
. the conference method^ and their own abilities. They must leam 
to view the teacl^er, not as a graflegiver* as a resource and 
guide* They must leara to understand that errors and bad drafts 
are part of everyone's writing process* that their rnistakes will not 
be held against them. They must leam to develop coufidencc as 
writers and self-critics: Such profound changes don *t happen over* 
nigl^ Still, if the teacher is patient and asks the right questions, 
most students can at least begin to make them. 

One common tactic for speeding up the process is requiHng 
students to come to conference with written answers to questions 
about their papers. Students are often able to criticize their papers 
mqch better in writing than in the conference itself. Tliis practice 
can be effective, but it can also produce written equivalents of "I 
don't know.'* We can require our students to do certain things^ 
but what we are really afur is a fundamental ch^ge in their 
attitude toward their own learning. That change cannot be re- 
quired; it can only !^ encouraged,, through asking the right ques- 
tions, then listening ^ticntly for the right kind of answers. 

The teacher should evaluate the paper. Several students in the 
study complained that they never knew how tlie teacher fctt about 
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their papers. "She doesn't take a stand, doesn't tell you uhcther 
she loves or hates the paper." "He docs not strongly state any- 
thing-which is extremely confusing." The major source of this 
problem Was, clc,wyt the teachers effort to involve the st:jdcnt in 
the critical process. A few stubbornly passive srudcnts resisted, 
and resented, atl efforts to involve them. "She iUways asks i:s what ^ 
we think are the wc.ik points or areas of o^jr p^ipcrs-if we knew 
what they were, "tve would correct them/* This attituJe was, 
however, surprisingly rare- Most students in the s^tudy vi^r^ more 
than willing to participate in the criticism of their c .n papers; but 
they wanted the teacher to be involved in the process, too- "Some- 
times I wish she would say a little more about the paper instead of 
asking me what I think about it." This is a perfectly reasonable 
complaint. Students have a right to expect the teacher's opinion of 
their work, and the teacher has a professional obligation to give it. 
One student comment raises an important and controversial 
issue. "Not much help. Carl Rogers type of therapy- *WeU, what 
do you think?* *\Vhat's your best paragraph?* It's ajl self-analysis-" 
Glories Duke (1975), using an essentially Rogerian taodel, has 
advocated a **nondircctive" approach to conference teaching, 
liuke's article has been influential,'and dese^edly so; but, while 
Duke draws many usemi parallels T^etv^^een confJ*reoce teaching 
and Rogerian techniques, he tends to gloss ovc^ the essential 
difference between a wilting teacher and a Rogerian therapist < 
The teacher*s function is to IcW students to adopt the teacher's 
values, the common criteria of good writing shared by the teacher, 
the English profession, and, with certain wide variations, educated 
people in general- The therapist*s function is to lead clients to 
clarify or develop their own individual^values- Because of this basic 
difference in function, the writing teacher has the obligation to 
be mdte judgm'ental, and more directive, thar^ a therapist should 
be in the Rogerian approach. 

Djcspite this difference, the conference teacher can still be, like 
the RogeFian therapist, a promoter of selMcarning. The teacher's 
task is not to force students :o v^rite in a certain way, but to 
persuade students to|adopt certain valdcs by demonstrating their 
oisefulncss and validity. To demonstrate how those valups can 
operate, the teacher rnust be willing to use them in evaluating 
papers. \ 



The teacher should make Specific Suggestions Jor revising the 
paper. The students in my study expcctfd the tc^cr's help in 
revising their papers. Most of them preferred that help iri the form 
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of specific suggestions- They Valued a teacher's ability to suggest 
new possibilities and were disturbed when a teacher could not* or 
would not* do so- "I had some good discussions with her con* 
ceming the heart of my paper and what I was trying ^o convey. 
She really .brouj^it out new possibilities for the paper/' "He is 
willing to discuss revistonst but has trouble finding the possi* 
bilities/* They didn't waat to be told exactly what to .do; they 
expected* and preferred, to' choose their own solutions. "No 
solutions were given* justisuggestions. This .was good because I felt 
he expected me to work and leam from that/' "She always ^ves 
yot| at least an idea-of what to do. She do« just enough, without 
domgitall for you/* :5 ^ 

Only very few students complained abo^norteceiving explicit 
directions. This was the dearest example. Some of the criticism 
'was destructive in that the solution was not told to the student. I 
must go back and find out what was wrongmysclf/' Quite frank' 
lyt it i^hard to feel much sympathy for a student who considers it 
an imposition to be asked to think for one's self, there were more 
complaints from tljf opposite point of view* from students who 
felt the teacher had been. too directive. "He also telis us how to 
change a paper so he will like it This often changes the meaning of 
the paper to me/* **You may go to her office with a paper on 
skiing, an4 she may change everything around so it looks like your 
paper is talking about snow. If we wanted to write about snow* we 
would have/' This type of complaint I take much more seriously. 
It indicates that the tracher, not the student* wai at fault* that th 
teacher talked, but didn't really listen. A conference teacher must 
not only offer suggestions, but listen carefully to how the student 
is responding to them. A teacher's suggestion becomes a direction, 
if the student feeli pressured to accept it- 

The teacher must listen to the student. A conference teache** 
musTkrtow when to talk and \Aen to listen- To offer encour- 
_ _ agemcnt and suggestions, to evaluate, to ask questions, a teacher 
must talk, carefully and t:*ctfully- To encourage student particP 
patton, and get the full benefit of it, a teacher must also listen. 
Of all the skills a conference teacher needs, the ability to listen is 
easily the most neg^cctfd, yet it mayivcll be^he m6st important, 

,If student participation is desirable* students must he fiven a 
chance to participate. If the teacher does most or all of the talk' 
ing, the itudcnt may simply sit therf, politely confused, "I ofiw*n 
lose my train of thought during some of the instructor's lengthy 
criticisms-" The teacher who asks a question must listen to the 
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student's answer. "In coiiferencest which are so important^ she 
doesn't seem to always concentrate on you. She ^cms rather to be 
thinking-of her next question instead of listening to the student 
comment about the writing.** Ciwrly^ this teacher was so intent on 
getting tlie student to foUow btr own line of thought that she 
ignored vyhat the student ^*'ar actually sayings This is one of the 
easiest mist^Ics to make 'conference leaching—and also one of 
the most hat^iiful. It Acpi both parties of the benefits of the* 
student's participation^ and it vigtates the very nature of the 
conference. It changes the confcrente from a gepuine conversation 
to a form of manipulation. ' . 

The students in the study mentioned listening most often, in 
reference to disagreements about a paper. They appreciated the 
fact that the teacher toofc their arguments seriously. "If I felt a 
criticism^ was unfair^ be would explain it further* or listen to me 
to hear my point of view. He never gave out unfair criticism.*' 
While this kind of listening is highly important^ there are other* 
less obvious^ ways In which a teacher's ability to listen is crucial 
to the success of t|ic conference method. ^ 

A New Hampshire colleague^ Wilbum Sims^ has recently made 
me more aware of one of them. An expert in communications 
theory^ Sims has examined the piittems of student^teacher com* 
municatioi; in writing conferences. His findings are quite dis* 
turbing. In conference after coi;ferei;ce he has found tht same 
basic pattemr the teacher asks a question thei; ends up' priding 
an answer to it. This process occurs in two ways. In one> the 
student simply makes noncommittal responses t(j the question 
until the teacher finally supplies a direct answer. Iii the otber^ the 
student draws **bints" from the teacher* then "pieces together*' 
an answer that is* ii; reality, the teacher's ovm. Sims has noted that 
teachers seem generally, unaware that this process is going on^ and 
often praise their own ideas as original contributions by the 
student. Sims has not completed his study* and this problem may 
not be so wftlespread 3s his tentative conclusions seem to indicate. 
Still, it is clear that conference teachers need to listen very care- 
fully to where the ideas in the conference are actually coming 
from. If they're all coming from the teacher* then the student 
isn't really participating, just appearing to be. 

Perhaps the most common and \iseful kind of listening a con- 
ference teacher can do is wh;it Vd call ^listening for clues. '" Often^ 
a student brings in a draft that is nothing but a mass of raw 
material^ and has no idea of what to do with it. The draft itself 
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may be hopeIess> but the material may have potential that tWe y/ 
student cannot see; In this situation^ the teacher^s best cours^js^^^^ 
to discuss the material with the student, listening carefuIiyTbr 
signs of special interest on the student's part. If and when the 
student does show special interest in some feature of the material, 
the teacher can lead the student to talk about that feature in more 
detail. Often, as the focus of the discussion narrows^ the student 
can find a topic and purpose (jf>x the next paper. This kind of 
listening is especially important early in tile semester-, when 
students see no possibilities in tUeir own material. Possibilities are 
usually there* The teacher whb listens in this way can help 
students find them. 

^The ax 'essential ^ks of the conference tpacher require a 
variety of skills and virtues: critical ability, common sens^, ^om* 
^ passion, patience. Not the least of these is simple patience. Confer 
ence teaching, as Tve defined it, is an indirect method, designed to 
help students find their own way* Few students find their way 
quickly* As the conference, or the semester^ grows short, a teacher 
can become sorely tempted to stop questioning and listening and 
suggesting, and start teUing the student exacdy what to do. Only 
the patient can resist this temptation. 

A Typical Conference with Good kesults 

A writing conference is a conversation between a student and a 
teacher about the student^s paper, S^nce it is, or Aould be, a 
genuine conversation, It fallows no set pattem;it simply evolves as 
the two parties talk. Hence, I cannot provide a formula for a 
successful writing conference, a scries of steps to be followed in a 
certain order. Nor do I want to present a "perfcct^^ conference, 
one in which the two parties mo^ e quickly and neatly to a meeting 

of ipinds^ lest conference teachmg seem much-_easi_et. jfhan it 

' iisually is. A successful writing conference is much more likely to 
have some false starts and dead-ends in it before a clear agreement 
is reached. The following conference, taped at the University of 
New Hampshire last year» is a fairly typical example. It is certainly 
not a perfect conference-there arc at least two apparent dead- 
ends before the student seems to find a promising direction for his- 
next draft— but it proved to bi; very helpful to the student. He 
returned the next week with a much better paper, and made use of 
all the material generated in the last third of the conference. 

1 
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This particular conference took fifteen mmutes and was held in 
the teacher|s office, It*s the eighth week of the semester, A 
student comes into the teacher*s office for his weekly confer- 
ence. He hands the teacher a four-page paper entitled, Life of 
Nbisic?"t then sits down by her desk as she reads jt. The paper is 
a jumble of material with no clear focus or purpose. It is essen- 
tially a narrative of the student*s experience with music: how he 
began as a trumpet player in the fourth grade; how he gave up the 
trumpet and concentrated on singing; how he^ventually became a 
member of the AlbEastem choir in his senior year. Interspersed in 
the narrative are occasional comments that his schoolmates 
mocked him and called htm "queer*' for being interested in 
smging. The question of the title— should he make a career of 
^music?;-'receives very little attention; he merely states that he 
decided not to attend Emerson College* a school which trains 
people for careers the various arts, because "music just isn*t 
stable enough** as a profession. The teacher reads the paper 
through* thenbeginstheconference. 

T: O.K-r what do you think about this paper? 

S; I don't know. I had to write thU the night before^ but I thtnk US 

really bad, 
T: This piece is? * ' 

S: Welt . * - 1 fiave lo much to say about my music because IVe done 
quite a few things* and so it's really crammed. I could've written a 
lot more, with more interesting things* 

T: I think you've really htt the nail on*^e head. What youVe got 
here is almost a short chronology of all the things you^ve done^ 
and I don't think that's the thing you really want us to know 
about: ^'ShouldLgo on?'*— your music and how you feel about it« 
I mean* the tidVis "A Life of Music?** ^d you don't really 
address that as much as you could have^ I think it's really inter* 
esting to see your varied experiences and how professbnal they 
re^y werr, but I think you could tighten that section way down. 
S: X think -with^ ;i fivc^pagc-^pcr^^^. or it would take about-a ten- 
page paper, .easily. ^ 

T: Yeah, but Vd want you tct focus tn^ though. There^s so much tn 
this, paper. Why did you decide not to go to Emerson? I diink 
that*s something you should tell us more about. 

S: They didn't offer me a scholanhip or anything. They just offered 
me an appointment to come tn and talk to them* to see what was 
happening and possibly for some help, because it does cost over 
tGtOOO to go there. A lot of money. I ran into this girl, Jill Jast 
weekend, who^s going there^ and she's doing a lot of work, and 
sUnd-ins in a couple of movies, It's really working out welt for 
her. 

T: Did Uiat get you thinking about it again? 
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St No^ not at all IVs too unstable. 
TtUmtable? ' 

S: Yeah, I could end up doing summer stock for the rest of my life, 
and I don't want to do that I've c^ne summer stock. 1 know 
what it*S tike-it's not what people think. You gft $50 plus room 
and board, t w€tk^ and there's no yf^y you can do myth^g with 
your life like that 

Tt Unless you just love it so much that you accept that's all youll 
ever da ^ 

St Yeah, and 1 love musicals a lot, and I love performing in front of 
people* 

Tt That's the jriik you take, isn't it? And you're not ready to take 

' that dsk quite yet? Arc you m voice and music here? 

S£ Oh, ycahl here's some goo4 teachers here, - ^ 
Do you think your could get 4 good enuug;h professional liack- 
ground here that if you did want to continue, you could do that— 
or have you given that up? 

S£ No^ 1 haven't given it up at aU, 

TsOX, then, that's what we really want to see here, and that's 
what's not dear yet£ do you want to make music your life, or 
not? That's the question you'^re asking, and you very rardy 
address that in the entire piece, Wl\ich leads me to think that 
either you haven't really, or y^u have to do a lot more thinking 
ahout it to darify it 

St I haven't really. 

1 knfw. I think you have a lot of other things in hne you might 
also want to develop, 

St I'd like to talk more about my All-Eastern experience because 
that was so fantastic. 
^T: Your what? 

St The AllXastem experience* when I. went to Washington, That 

« was so great, with so many things happening in a short time, that 
it's really hard to say anything about it afi^ 

Tt CXK.t maybe write a paper on just that I'm sure you could write 
an entire paper on that if you wanted to. Look at this: **it was a 
„it^JijtjU^indJ^adJLjeai-good 4imeA'-That t^^^ — ^ 

nothing, '^It was the first time I'd ever ridden on a plane and I 
was scared to death.'* Well, that's a little better, but^^scared to 
death" is sAt a cliche; ^The conductor at All-Eastern was a real 
excellent guy and a fine director." Nol [laughter from student] 
"I made a lot of friends I don't think IK ever forget," Whooshl 
We have nothing to hold on to. Now, wHut it. was— you were 
trying to compress to much in so little time that you didn't 
develop anything adequately. So, get all the restof the junk out. 
Find the most important things, and then really tell us a lot about 
those— maybe some of the experieijces that changed you, that set 
you in your commitment" to music. Don't give us the strict 
chronology. Do you think you may have some sense of what you 
want to do with this now? 
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S: Ycj^ possibly^ 

Tt You can teli tts what it U to be invoiced in music*-why everyone 
should be involved in musie? Do you want to persuade people? 

S: No» maybe just show thenu 

Tt With hope of persuading them to thaie that? 

S:^t$t beeauK they don^t kifow what they*^ misting* Like youVe 
in thv^otball loeker room and ^ gny^s dnjing— a guy who^s 
supposed to bt a "eoot"^ guy-^and he^s not going to join the 
chorus; but he has a fantastic natural voice he*> never done any- - 
thing vdth. like'myselfj IVe been singing in ehoirs sinee fifth 
gradCf but 1 eouldn^t sing at tSi when 1 started^ I had to develop 
my ovm voiee* ^ 

T: 1 think you\e jus( hit oA somlethlng eke that^s really interesttng^ 
and something you did spend some ^e on in the papcr^ and that 
is: to a lot of people^ singing is "sissy/^ but lt> really not You 
tnight be able to write a piece just on that. And Tnt glad you hit 
on that because 1 eould teU you felt very strongly about that^ 
about moving and being "cool" to be a good football pUyetr and 
being so "queer" to aing* 

And aU the tou^ guys who really have good voicet* 
T: Or who really ei^oy siDging^ on the other hind. 
S: lt*s aU roek and roU. But they co^ldtingroek and roU in a choir* 

We have plenty of pieces that really go^that are that kind of 

thing. 

T: O.ICj now here^s your original en<ling: "If tt is» maybe some of 
the ^o^aUed tou^ guys who are against atn^ng and pUying 
imtruments, except in a roek and roU band» and who are talented 
in various fields of music will be singing in choirs. Maybe not But 
they will never know ^hat a fantastle feeling of achievement one 
ean fed from making something that has quality*" that's 
how you ended your pieee^ but that has nothing to do with your 
title. Sop you see how your piece goes arouivl and around? 

S: Yeahp it's really all over the place, 

T: O.K.» to what do you think you might like to do vrith It now? 
1 meanj in terms of which thing you want to foeus on? 
^ ! think what ! s hould focns on is the ending. I eould leave out the^ 
'band eomplctcjy^ «nd go righT into (He singings and about hoW 
people thou^t about my singing, 1 can bring back a lot of things 
people said-^l have a good memory for that 
T: About how singing is sissy and ail that? 

S' Likep one day I was walking out on the baseball field— f was ^ 
starting eatehtr-ind the plteher eame up ^ nte and fays^ '*Hey» 1 
hear you made All-£astem-that> inaUy great" And just the 
week before, they'd been having this eonvenation *n the eomer 
about how "1 dcn*t beiteve thu kt4 sings," 

T: O.K.f that's what you want to get into-what it's like to get that 
constant harassment. 

S: That's true. 1 got it all through school* until the end. 
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Tt Rights until the endr and then, al! of a luddeu^it'iagood thing to 
do. ^ 

OXr I think thit touudi good. I think youVe got a better 
understandmg of what you want to do with it now. I think you 
can focuj H a Uttle bctten You think about it» and if you $tt 
tome other Uleas^ orif you decide to do lomething different with 
it, bring it back in and let me know. VFeU talk about it lome 
more, Doei that lound good? 

S: Yea^O-K* 

A Confcitncc that Failed 

To illustrate more of what IVe been saying* I want to present 
another transcript of an actual conferencet a conference that 
failed to produce an unprovcmcut in the paper- I choose this 
conference as a reminder that conference 'teaching is not so easy 
as it might look* 

. I have tvsro drafts of the paper, one written before the confer- 
encct the second written after it. The ^t draft is a narrative of a 
week the author^ an d^teen-year 'old freshman* spent with a 
group of her friends after they had just gt:^duated from high 
school This is the opening p^ra^ph. 

S«igulli toaring through the lir^ wavei swaying back and 
forth^ and a cool tummer breeze. A typical nice and calm scene 
a day at the bf^ch? Poctibly^ but for me» along with nine 
other googjy-cyed giHt who thared a cottage at the beach last 
lumiaeTt nice and calm was f>r ^om the caie. The events of that 
week could be better described as nasty and chaotic. Ten girb 
together for a week means nothing but trouble^ but fun trouble 
It wall 

There are ten paragraphs in all. Seven of the middle paragraphs 
are desciiptions of the "fun**: how they fooled the realtor to get 
the cottage, hoW crowded it was» how hectic their meals were, 
h"6w linrdrbw^ffi they m'ctt how wilfl 

their parties were. Paragraph seven* which desciibes the tensions 
that built upt is the only exception. 

Jealousy wai among oue of the cauies for flare-ups. Those 
teven dayi» we also fought about everything from a missing 
«arnng to stolen boyfriends* Occasioually^ the ramifications were 
felt through outbursts of anger, Oue day» after returning from a 
thopping tpreot Robin opened her Jacket to reveal to Kim» who 
had been aggravating her» a T-^irt bearing the message^ "You 
LuckiiVt fimihur lituadout were temporary and the two 
foea were always fHeuds again within the tame hour 
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Thcn'it's right back to ho^y "wc partied until we were blue in the 
face (and the head, and the stomach . . This is the conclusion. 

Vet that one week in Augiut was not only one big bash* We all 
learned about ourselves and each other* Although we spent a 
great deal of time at each others' throats, the ten of us wild 
women %v«re never closer in our Uves* Cddly enough, that week of 
jhanng elosets, cfatter» and craztness was one of the best weeks of 
my life, 

GJearly, thisjs not a very promising draft. It is a pointless 
narrative by an unusually immature freshman. It has no purpose 
other than to show 6ow much "fun*' the experience was, Peihaps 
the teacher could have asked the student to show the ''fun*' in* 
more detail, but detailed accounts of teen-age drinking bouts are 
just not what college wtfting is all about. In the conference, the 
teacher tried to get the student to reflect on the experience, to 
consider why it was so important to her. 

This efforf got nowhgre,^Aftertlie conference, the second draft 
came in almost identical to the first, except for two significant 
changes. Paragraph seven, the only one devoted to something 
other than "fun," had been deleted; and thereNvas a new con- 
cluding paragraph. 

Vet our fairyland didn't hst forever. EventuaKy the hangovers 
set in, we started getting on each others' nerves, and it was time 
to give our cottage over to another unjus[yecti|(lg party. When I 
got home, jny house never seemed bigger or tnore welcoming. I 
truly appreciated everything my home had^M offer, from boring 
nights to strict parents. But if you w^e to ask me if I wouldfever 
share another week^s worth of araziness, claustrophobia, and 
clatter, the answer would undoubtedly be yes, for thct was one of 

This pious addition of appreciation for **boring nights** and * strict 
parents" is not particularly convincing, and not in harmony vith 
the rest of the paper, _ 

Perhaps the student was rushai, and the revised draft was a 
last*minute effort. Perhaps, as seems likely, she was not ready for 
^ much heavy reflection. Still, after reading the transcript of the 
conference, 1^ convinced that she could have vrtittcji an inter- 
esting and thoughtful paper about this experience, if the, teacher 
had done a better job. 

Here is the transcript of the conference. My commentary is in 
the notes at the end oi^thLs chapter. 
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T: Do you have any idea where you^rc going to go horn here? 

.S*; It teems like . . . not sure ... It seems like some of thb stuff 
could be expanded^ and Vm not sure exactly what is kind of 
boring and what I should leave out^ because it just involves so ^ 
much that I . . . 

T; The experience, you mean? 

S: Right. 

T; Okay. Maybe we could make that decbiort if we talked a little bit 
about whit^ you mean by **craxy" and '^fun/* Um, in terms of 
your experience living at the beach with all these girb, what was 
crazy about u? Maybe you could list some things on paper. 



^ T: I wonder if we could generalize tt all-all these things you've 
Ibted as crazy«^ 

St Umm.It was all wild Jike, um^ chaoAor wild. People were coming 
and goings and you were doing thb and when^ well « . . I don't 
know. It wa» just all these aspects, all these different things— all 
' made it fun; because it was^ you know ... It was so crowded and 
we partied so much. Little thingi\ , , like having our supper to- 
gether -and everybody was always on the lookout for boys. It just 
brought us all together and it made It more Tun. 

T:Humm. Okay, I'm hearing a couple of things. I'm hearing you say ' 
that, uh, in all this chaos and craziness, that you developed a kind , ^ 
of group feeling because you were sharing things.^ 

S: Yeah, 

T: Okay, well^ that's part bf It^ I want you to write that down. Was 

itf did it seem real to you?^ 
S: Um?, What a Tunny quesUortt Well^ when I look back on it now, it 

doesn^t seem real, but then it was very real. 
T: Okay, M^ybe I didn't ask the quesUoi^ in a very good way. 1 was 

wondering, um . . , it seems like it's really divorced Trom what 

your everyday life is like. 
S:Oh,yeahl 
TtYeah? 

^ St It was a complete, like, breakaway. . . . Some of the kids' parents 

_wcr&jQjttrici;i.j^dJt^was.just a complete home. - - 

So, in that aspect, it was like a Tairyland. They had no parents, no ^ 

anything. 

T; Okay. Now that might be something you^d want to touch on. 
Um^ '^fairyland'* b sort of an intensUng word-sort of a never- 
never land. Is it a place you'd like to stay forever? {Pause) Why 
not? 

S : BecauKC it takes such effort. 
T: PhyskaJly? 

S^And mentally. Your body can only take so much and after a 
while . . . bur it was a good release^ like that ... 
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T: ''Release" is an interesting word* too. I thinic people do need 
kinds of releases like thatf or visits to fairyland, or whatever you 
want to call W Um, maybe tliat's what you mean by ^crazy"— 
that it was just so removed from anytliing familiar. Your meals 
weren't at the regular time and your food wasn't gotten or 
procured in the same way, you didn't sleep in a regular place or at 
regular times, you weren't living with your family, you were 
living with all these g^ls. > * .So that might be what you mean by 
^ "erazy/'OItay? 

S: Okay, ' 

T: Now that aba m^ght be what you meant by "fun " And 1 think 

you mentioned a group feeling. Well^ that might be something 

you^d want to emphasize in the paper. 
S: But, along with that group feeling, there wer« always personality 

conflicts and,uj;]i, other conflicts. 
T: Okay. 

S: Another thing I was thinking about is how different characters 
develop. There was one girl who was always on, like ... We had a 
cottage alcoholic and a cotUge flirt and, unii there were different 
characters like that evolved.^ But I . * * 

T: Didn't know how that fit? 

S: Yeah- ' 

Well, I guess that's kind of what ive're talking ahout now— what 
you want to make the main point of th^ paper. So you can make 
some decisions on what fits and what doesn't fit. Okay? 

S: Maybe I ought to just forget about that That was just an idea. 

T: Well, no, I don't think you ought to forget about it because . . . 
what I see us doing now is looking at some more complicated 
aspects of what that week was* You know, what it did to people 
and what it represented to people. And, unit before, you were 
pretty much talking about the physical parts of it— how it was 
crowded, and how you partied, and how you looked for boys * * . 
um, but you didn*t really talk about what that meant to people 
or what that seemed like to people. 

S: Oh, yeah. 

T: Dp you see what Im^an?!..,,^ 

S: Yep. 

(T: Okay, and I See you beginning to explore that idea now. 
S: Oh, yeah.* 

Tt What about you? What did it mean to you? ^ 

S: Um, well itf to me, it was just an experience.^ You V lOWf being 
with my friends and being in such elose eontact with them and it 
just ... I don'tlcnow « * ■ I leiuiied a lot about myself. 

T: Whatdidyou learn? 

Si As far as what I can and can^t « . * 

T: Take? 
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S:Yc4hs ; 
T: Okay, 

S: And aho^ Hkc^ living that dose to 30incbody» you're gonna 
Icamv^^i mean— ttn girhl It was kind of th^ diquc from'high 
school And you kind^of learned really who your friends are and» 
you know» which ones aren't your friends. 

T: All right. That might be an interesting central point to the paper. 
What othtr thingi did you learn?'* 

S:Uh,,, ■ " , 

T; You said you learned what you could take and what you couldn't 
take. 

S: Yeah, 

y 

T: And you learned what your limitations were or what lines you 

were willing to draw foi^ yourself. 
S: Exactly^ Like, how far I ^ouldgo. . ^ 
T: Did it surprise you? 

S: Kind of, We]]^ it didn't really^urprise me. It just sort of brought 
- myself out Like, I knew. WcU, I thoif^t I could go that far, but 

I wasn't sure. C* 
T: What are you talking about— going that far? 
S: Like as far as» ^ell , , . maybe doing a favor for somebody^ or 

maybe doing cra2y thipgs at four o'clock in the morning.*^ 
T: M^ybe it did surprise you* 

S: Well» I did do some crazy thingi^ now that I think about it. 
T: And liked .them? 
S: Yeafe 

T: So^ that might be something you'd like to explore in the paper: 
what you learned about yourself. Do you have that written 
down? t keep pushing you to write things down ^just in case 
you're like me. 

S: No. I» ah^ really like it—it helps, - 

T: Okay. So» you have two things therer who your friends are* and 

something. about your own Umits in^ maybe, lots of ways-how 

crazy and uninhibited you were going to be," 
S: So; are you saying this' is"morc^ physical stuff and ] should get 

into» kind of like, psychologically, aspects of it? Like emotions? 

Things like that? 

T: Yeah^ I guess that's kind of what I'm saying. I think the physical 
V part is interesting; but I think it's more interesting to be able io 
apply what's in here. I guess» II I were working on the paper^ I 
would take one of these big ideas here-these two-and then look 
through the paper, and then see which examples help you expand 
that idea, and, then^ which ones don't. Okay? 

S: Yeah, 

T; And you might want to try both of these. 
S: Yeah. 
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X' I think it's going to be a to'^lly different paper now, 
S: Yeah< 

T: You're using this ^ t>Mc material to get into another thing* I 
don't think I would like to use thi^ about friends.^^ Okay, how 
about this one? 

S:*^! like this idea-you know, how far Td go. I just went wild, 
uninhibited. 

You said some of the girls came from very strict families?'* 
S; Ytahf'like there was this one girl who always had t< be in l>y 

eleven, and she just went crazy. 
T: Like how? 

S: There wa* no word to describe it. So, in that case, it was a total 
social release for her. 

You might think in terms of your own social release-^was there 
ai[iy for you?'* 

S:Um... ^ 
T: And what were they? And what did you team about yourself 

from that? 
S: Okay. 

T: It seems to me it's going to be a little heavier paper noW. 

Yeah, heavy) 
T: But, I think, more interesting, 
5^ All right. Should I kefp^this stuff in? 

T; You have to measure ail the stuff in this paper against whichever 
idea you decide to work on. Let's see if we can take an example. 
Okay; *'I learned how far I Would go.'' (Pause) You may have to 
restructure some of your examples to Ht, Let's say, drinking. Did 
you team any thin^^^DUt how you fett about drinking? Did you 
like it or not? WasTt worth it? That's the way I would look at the 
examples. 

S: Okay. I kind of like this idea about how it's arelease, though*'^ 
T; Yeah. Okay. I think that is interesting. Um, I have a lot of dc^ 
and my dogs were never on a leash until . . . Well, 1 never had 
Uouble getting my dogs to follow me. They always stayed pretty^ 
— " cloJtVbUT'friendrtJfitdrtelVRb had dogs who'd never bcciiofr the 
leash had trouble with the dogs running away and not coming 
back again. In fact, we took a dog like that and, within three 
months, the dog didn't wander off. And now I can put a leash on 
or I can not put a leash on. But, I think there is a comparison that 
can be made here: that, if restraints are loosened, why, people go 
wild. I'm not sure if that's terribly relevant. But, to what extent 
did thfa happen to you, if at all? 
5: No, I think that's relevant.'^ I think that would be a good point, 

then. Do you think that would work? 
Tr Yeah, I think it c^uld work. I think that it could be a really 
interesting paper that way. 
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C ' 
S:Okay. 

T: And yoM could aljo tic in the p^rt of what you. learned from It* 

S: Oh. ^ . * ^ 

Ti What you. learned about ovfn jeif^rcstraint or develop ;it, 
or the need for it, or ... I don't know. Whatever you warn j do 
with it] But you could ti^ those two things together, th^ jeaming 
i part aitd the release part. 

S: Okay.^od enou^. 

T: Thank you for coming in. 

S: Thank yoUh. 

Some <xi the problems in. this conference seem Itnique to the 
particular situation. The teacher'^ penonal questions put both 
parties m awkward positions at times. First, the studmt seems to 
avoid sp?:iflc details; later, the teacher secmsjto. , 
' The basic problem, though, is all too common. The tether 
began with an open, supportive stance and ended up being highly 
4^re'ctive. She did so because shr didn^really listen to the student, 
aie heard the student's idea aboat group relations-^t least, she^ 
acknowledged it* four times— but she was not alert Jo the possi-' 
bilities in it. The student brought it up repeatedly, ^nd was eager 
to supply specific details, Th^^e were strong' **clues" that the 
suV*Kt had potential. The teacher didn't hear them. Nor did she 
St. .n to Jiear how unre$|. onsive the student was to the idea about 
seiriimits throughout most of the cpnference. The teacher kept on 
pushing that idea until she ended up virtually forcing it on the 
studfnt. The revised draft is the worst ofi>oth worlds. The student 
has dutifully removed hc^ own best paragraph, and almost all 
other traces of the idea she seemed most interested in. She has 
used the teacher's idea only in d pious^onclusion which belies the 
spirit of the whole paper. 

With the benefit^of hindsight, * ^ike tc think I would have done 
better. Dpn*t we all?! We would have picked up thoje dues, drawT^ 
out the material that was so obviously there, and gaJttcn that 
student to write a fine paper. It alKsecms so easy, in retrospect. 
But conference teaching is not easy,^We all make the same mis- 
takes this teacher made. We miss opportunities. We talk^ and don't 
listen. It's so**hard to be patient in conference sometimes, so 
frustrating to sit there listening tostudjmts struggling to find an 
answer we already see. How easy it wcAild be to give thcrrt the 
answer, the neat solution to .ae i;roblcTn. We'd be happier. The 
students would be happier. They just wouldn't learn as much. 
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Notes 



L The "Emitted segment consists of nineteen briet exchanges* In it, the 
student, in response to qitestions, lists the **craiv** things and writes them 
dov^i The written list is as follows: ''chaos, crowdedness, partied so much^ 
getting cottage^ having supper, searching for boys/' Since all of these things 
were already in the ixaper^ this forced recapitulation seems pointless t^me* 
Presumably, the teacher's point was to lead the student to **generaliie/^ 

2* This is an accurate restatement of an idea the student has just expressed, 
an idea about group relations. That idea is not, however, the general defi* 
nition of **craziness'' the teacher has been seeking^ 

3. Rather than develop the student's idea about group relations, tlie 
teacher continues to press for a definition of ''craziness/' Her question clearly 
throws the student off track. 

4. Th^ teacher ha.s now arrived at defmitions of *'craiy" and **fun/' but 
only by providing them herself. The student*s '*Okay" is a minimal response. 
Perhaps sensing that the student Isn't with her, the teacher returns to ihe 
student's own idea about group feeling. 

5. Paydirt! The student has suddenly come to Hfe* She has volunteered 
sorpe general Ideas and begun to Kive soine specific examples. This is what a 
conference teacher should always be listening for. 

6. Three straight minimal responses from the student. Why has she backed 
off? Probably because the teacher has jumped in to generalize and intellectu* 
alize about what the experienceV' meant to people.'" Perhaps, £f the teacher 
had held back and drawn out more specifics about ^V^^^^^^V conflicts*' 
and ^^different characters," the student might have been encouraged to 
develop some general ideas of her own* The teacher has.trled to be helpful^ 
but she has *'come oti too strong" and smothered the student's initiative. 

7« Once again, the teacher has taken the initiative and the student Is 
perplexed. 

8. The student takes the in aative back and returns to her idea about 
group relations* 

The teacher acknowledges the student's idea, but brushes it off and 
continues on the track ^Ae is interested in. 

10* The teacher has put both of them in an embarassing position. If the 
student has rrally "goi e too far" in any significant way, she's not going to 
tell the teacher about it. Nor would the teacher be eager to tipar it. The * 
teacher's question was irresponsible^ The student may well have ^'nothing to 
hide" anyway, but her answer is safely bland and vague Perhaj^s relieved^ 
the teacher does not press for further details, and moves quickly back to 
generalities. 

1 * The teacher summarizes the iwo main ideas that have come out of the * 
discussiom *'who your friends are " the idea the student volunteered^ and 
"something about your own limits/* the idea the teacher has been pushing* 

12. Hcrci the teacher rejects the student's ideas "about friends," and, in 
ifffect. directs the student to use the teacher -proposed Idea about **limits." 
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13. The student finally shows some enthusiasm for the teacher's idea, and 
Seems ready to provide some personal examples after all. For some reason, 
though, perhaps because she dotsn't really^ want to hear them, the teacher 
quickly jhifu the focus to the other girls* 

14. pie student has dutifully suppltied a promising specific about another 
girl and> lo and behold, the teac)]ier shifts bacK once again to^ the student's 

* own case. After thb last shift, the student lapses back into a noncommital 
*'Okay/* I don't blame her. I can't, for the life of me, figure out what the 
teacher ii doing hete> and I don't see how the student could have* either^ 

15* the student still shows some interest in the idea'of "release,** a word 
she herself introduced into the discussion. Rathc^<than drawing out the 
student, the teacher breaks In with th« long analogy. 

16* The student cUims to find the analogy 'Relevant/' I-cant help won* 
dering how much thb analogy contiibuted to the safe and conventional 
ending of the revised draft* The underlying moral of the ^alogy Is that« given 
enough freedonit an individual will stay safely home. That's exactly the moral 
of the revised ending. Is the student. In her revision, simply telling the teacher 
what she wants to hear? 
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Virtually all departments of English in colleges and secondary 
schools now prepare students for academic writipg in advanced 
comses. This missioh is both formidable anci delicate. As teachers 
of writing, we work in a context of service to other departments 
and are accountable in ways that teachers of physics and history 
aie not* Our composition students enter academic disciplines 
and postgr^aduate occupations. It impossible for us to be well 
informed ^about the kinds of writiiig demanded in even a small 
number of these. The good w^ting that we see our students pro- 
duce is not in itself a sufflci^t accomplishment Sometimes we 
are held responsible for subsequent work that we rarely or never 
see, and over which we have no direct influence* For these {and 
other ,g<Sod) reasons We often argue that composition instruction is 
a responsibility to be shared by all teachers in all departments. 

The arguments for sharing art sensibl-t, not fabricated to get 
English teachers, off the hook. Since composing skills tend to 
atrophy if they are not used^ the work of even the most excellent 
of writing teachen may not "take" without complementary 
exercise, in other disciplines. Writing done as part of the struggle 
for learning achievement has a leadily comprehensible purpose. If 
writing essays— short impromptu ones in examinations or long 
research ones in term papers-does indeed help students to learn 
by .enabling them to synthesize iaformation or to scrutinize it 
from several' perspectives^ then faculty in the content areas hav^ a 
vested interest in teaching students to write in such traditional 
academic genres. If preparation for con tent- related writing is the 
chief end of the composition course-an assumption with which 
few of our colleagues would disagree— then instruction in the 
specialt2ed writing forms familiar to them should follow or super- 
sede instruction in the '*literary" forms familiar to us; narration. 
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description, exj^sition, and persuasion* The mwUcit appeal of 
these arguments for teachers in otl^er departmentljs not that their 
participation in "writing instruction will necessarilVi^^pr^ve their 
students' writing, but that it will improve their students' learning* 
^Our mission actually challenges us toTevise a curriculum in 
which we are central; to create not just a course but a complete 
program, and not a program confined within the department af 
English but one extending outward and involving faculty members 
in other departments. The program may consist of consultations 
among faculty, informal workshops, or formal seminars; of voluir* 
tary "faculty development" activities or curricular requirements; 
of team*teaching, course pairings, or course dusters; of special 
training for writing teachers to serve particular areas of a disci* 
pline, or of reciprocal training for content teachers to give writing 
courses in their departments. It may be connected with some 
kind of writing center offering support services to students, 
faculty or both. Such a global program can have many names: 
writing throughout or across the curriculum^ as the British phrase 
it; interdisciplinary ^vriting; or cross*disciplinary writing. I prefer 
the latter phrasing because it is brief and does not iifnply lofty 
interdisciplinary studies or degree programs bridging several 
academic disciplines. 

This chapter explores some ways in which teachers can cooper- 
ate in cros5*disctplinary efforts to improve student writing, first in 
composition courses, then in the content area. 

An En^ish Course for ^Cross*Disciplinary Writing Program 

Because composition courses have no hxcfi content and nonstan- 
dard body of materials to be studied^ they arc often cross-" 
disciplinary in a sense. The traditional anthology of essays' from 
diverse disciplines rcprescntJ the willingness of English teachers to 
satisfy their obligation to the general curriculum; but it does not 
reflect any shared responsibility for student writing. This is true 
also of the thematic course covering an area of intellectual in- 
terest (love, the environment, fringe religions); of the career* 
oriented course (Writing for Engineers); aijd even of the'composi* 
tion course which is paired with a content course to provide 
students with subject matter for their writing. While these course 
types have the advantages of interesting students in subject matter 
and of preparing them better for subsequent studies^ the English 
department as ever remains solely responsible for writing instruc* 
tJon. 
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A general writings courset serving a broad range of academic 
discipUncs or postgraduate professions but not attached tifzjiy of 
theiQ in particulaft would overcome the Umitations of current 
offering^. Some courses widt suca a pu^ose now exist* and more 
are planned. But befocc the new effort b installed firmly in the 
curriculum and perpetuated^ in textbooks* wc need intelligent 
debate, based in solid theory and research. 

The ideal cross-discipUnary vmting course* as I $ec it* ori^* 
nates with an EngUsh instructor who surveys and consults with the 
entire faculty to discover what kinds of wnting they actually 
assign* Related research would survey a wide variety of courses. 
(Such research is now being considered by several of my estimable 
colleagues*) A vmtihg course could then be devised whidi would 
simulate tl^e vmting conditions and constraints found throu^out 
the entire curriculum* Course readings would include only samples 
of the vmtings gathered in the survey and would set the stage and 
establish models for assignments* In this way the readings would 
preface what the students were asked to vmte more directly and 
dosdy than in traditional composition courses* Writing assign^ 
ments wot^d be related to the types of vmting the students will 
^'likely encounter in other disciplines* rather than being based on a 
theoretical .classification of the kinds of vmting^ The general 
crosS'discipUnary vmting course would be a rhetorical sampler. 
There might be a process analysis essay in history* an examination 
question in biology* a memorandum in engineering an abstract 
m psychology* a proposal in social welfare* and so on* Traditional 
theme^vmtiftg would be assigned only if t^ie survey found it 
frequently in academic courses or anywhere else— in other words, 
not at all * 

The prototypical text for a cross*disciplinary vmting course 
would be a book touching all of the academic discipUnes— both 
liberal an^l applied. Yet an author trying to organize a text ^cord- 
ing to the numerous categories of academic and pr^^tical vmting 
would produce chao^* Under one cover* no text coml adequately 
deal with laboratory notebooks- and reports* Bteraiy analyses* 
surveys of secondary sources* book and article' Reviews, propo*^ 
sals* critiques* research reports* case histories* constitutions* 
feasibility studies* nursing ^'processes*'' logs* journals* field notes* 
lesson plans^ policy 'statements* observation reports* summaries* 
abstracts* and memoranda {hardly an exhaustive list)* Since man/ 
of these genres mix informative* persuasive* and expressive pur* 
poses in varying proportions* and since the range of audiences 
also varies* the four traditional riietorical modes would make no 
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sense as an organizing principle either. The sheer varieties of 
writing in school and at work would seem to call for an encyclo- 
pedia rather than a single text, an entire writing curriculum 
rather than a course. 

A mort plausible approach is this: given the purpose, occasion, 
tone, and audience of 4 piece of academic or practical writing, 
English instructors could concentrate on the choices of language, 
logic, and structure the writer must make* Although not the only 
* legitimate problems for a writing course, these are usually con- 
strued as the major ones by schools and employers. Moreover, 
students are to focus on all gf the options before them in a writing 
situation, they should be given a full and authentic context for 
writing and full and authentic information to write about, i>ot 
jiist'bricf guidelines for carrying out a task. This means, that to 
provide students whh writing practice as well as adVhae, we should 
elevate the writing a^gnment to a place of primacy in the writing 
tej£t and course. Qur texts should be thin and contain few maxims^^ 
as D* Hirsch argues in The Philosophy of Composition (1977)- 
They should include a good selection of contextual assignments 
that embody those few precepts we would teach— not be like the 
comprehensive but unteachable "rhetorics" and '^handbooks" 
before us today. 

One way for an English course to fulfill these.goals is to present 
students with a number of authentic case situations that call for 
them to write in a full range of forms, for a variety of academic 
and nonacafjemic audiences and purposes, with a variety of tones, 
and from a variety of perspectives (voices or personae). The cases 
should illustrate the materials and structures and tones available to 
novice and practiced writers in those forms. In a highly focused 
case situation detailing real people, events, and motives, students 
are given a role that includes writing to a specific audience and 
^usually) Xor a julilU^an purpose. A true-to-life dramatic fiction is 
established, providing context, cons*raints, and options^ for the 
writer, as well as a functional problem-solving objective for each 
assignment. Some cases can be completely self-contained units^ 
banks of data to be processed in writing— while others can be 
vehicles for invented solutions or for research. Each case integrates 
rhetorical precepts and issues of composition pedagogy into the 
contextual information and the language of tlie assignm^ents, but 
without identifying them as such. 

Cases have the power of authentiolty and are not as artificial as 
other academic exercises. In composition as in content courses, 
casQ? can pfovoke active inquiry and discussion, by their very 
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nature as opcn-cndcd writing "problems faced by real people* A 
case assumes an answer to the qucstipn **Why write?" It can a 
bridge connecting any academic area to writing. Traditionally^ a 
caie approach ts used in such fields as medicine^ law, science^ 
psychology, and business, so a request from an En^sh teacher to 
help develop cases that call for writing should be wdl received in a 
TUWTibcr of departments* Of course, composition students would" 
only be getting a foretaste of such fields* Rather than simply^ 
studying the case content, they would attend to the form£, prin- 
ciples, and strategies required to compose h ist the case situation^ 
A case which calls for translating a medical article into plain 
glish can yield valuable lessons on audience analysis, technical anj^ 
plain, language, and paraphrase; a case which considers the^^- 
stitution^ity of legislative initiative and referendum cary^elp 
instruct students to analyze a process; a case which establishes 
perception ?nd introspecti^ftv analysis as prerequisites for a job 
candidacy can illustrate observation and Uie use of detail; and a 
case set in the business world ^an-'be a vehicle for teaching thesis- 
and-support structure* 

A writing course based on cases, or on any other approach 
steeped in subject matter related to the academic curriculum, 
woidd represent a notable fonn of servf^e for an En^sh depart- 
ment, h would also be a graceful means to achieve coIlab9ration 
among departments^ one that could wdl encourage further co- 
operative endeavors* Indeed, if the problem of teaching writing Is 
Jarg^r-than can be solved throu^ any course of study in English, 
aiid if writing instruction is best when it exists within a larger 
framework which gives it diiection and nurture, a composition 
course like the one I have ii\st described could have iqiportant 
^'political" benefits* By deirjonstrating one department's willing- 
ness to bend in the direction of others, :t would be a powerfully 
persuasive example of the desirability of a writing program reach* 
ing across the curriculum- 
English as Advisor to Other Disciplines 
* 

For a cross-disciplinary writing program to be successful, writing 
must hold an important place in an institution's routine, writing 
experiences must be numerous and vari<*d in kind and purpose, 
and good writing must be defined wisely and rewarded consis- 
tently* Good thinki""3-perhaps the sole purpose of education- 
must be equated at least roughly with gPod wri ting conversely, 
good writing must be seen as good thinking, not mere conformity 
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to codes of grammatical, lexical, and orthograpmc etiquette- This 
does not mean that English teachers abandon either their humanis- 
lie heritage or their jobs, nor that other teachers become gram- 
marians or leam the discipline of composition* Rather^ it means 
that English departments may realize the hope so-often expressed ^ 
that our efforts will be supported and reinforced {and perhaps 
rewarded) by our colleagues* 

Such a comprehensive program means a climate in which good 
writing will thrive as a matter of course, and not be a luxury* This 
is npt an enterprise to be simply legislated into existence- It must 
be developed out of concern for the purposes and functions of 
writing and for the relation of writing t9 grammar, usage^ zs^d 
mechanics-wd to speech- It should also reflect coherent theories 
of how writing skills develop- Undertaken with these goals in 
ikindt this program would actually enlarge the Tesponsibilitles of 
the English faculty, who have or can readily gain the knowledge 
to implement it. They would no longer serve the rest of a school 
or college in a restricted fashion, as with a writing center or a 
remedial program to which poor writers are remanded- Rather, 
they would be actively engaged in supporting the faculty at large 
in fhe use of writing assignments that fulfill their diverse instruc- 
tional goals. 

To give the best advice, we should know our audience, why 
they want our advice, and what they expect to hear from us- Most 
faculty members appear to be "writing conservatives i'* people who 
think of writing solely as a means of communication- Responding 
in predictable ways to various pressures on them, including the 
general media commentaries on literacy and their echoes in the 
professional as well as academic journals, these teachers are en- 
couraged to assume the posture of the rigorous schoolmaster of 
bygone days and to try to enforce high standards of articulatCf 
correct expression* They tend to show little tolerance for enor; 
to some it is a distasteful confirmation of the cultural inferiori^ 
of the times. Many simply do not know how, or can not recollect 
what it is like, to write perfect academic prose under pressure* 
Their attitudes show little respect for the writing process- At 
best, faculty "conservatives** can help to produce good wfiriting 
by creating an environment in which it is expected- At worst, 
they might pose a problem by returning freshman English to the 
weeding-out function of twenty years ago- Without guidance and 
advice, therefore, th'^y not really prepared to participate in 
writing instruction- 
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There is also a smaller faculty contingent of "writing progres- 
sives" whose awareness of (he intellectuaj and emotional growth 
that can come with writing makes them more tolerant of the 
inevitable error and inelegance in student work. They accept the 
idea that writing is itself a route to new knowledge* not simply a 
device to express or communiiate what is already or should be 
known- These teachers are oft^n ready to do things that charac- 
terize the "liberated" kinds of composition teac^lers^ to use 
writing in class; to assign prewriting exercises and rough* drafts; 
to hold conferences with their students; to teach the essay exam; 
to require their students to keep academic journals^; and to con- 
sider voice, audience, and situation in writing assignments* They 
are often "eager to evaluate forraatively, tUzt is, to guide students 
to improvement through reviston, rather than merely to test and 
grade their performance. As with, the "conservatives," some of 
these teachers are themselves ^od writers, some poorone& 

Our advice must be fitted fo the whole spectrum of faculty in 
order to influence it toward common goals— without polarizing it, 
as has occurred in many English departments, over the goals 
themselves or the methods of attaining them. We must speak 
both abstractly and practically, never introduang '^methods" or 
"materials" as gimmicks but only as they fit'our best theories, 
supporting research, and experience* Issues in our profession (for 
example, students' rights to their own liuiguage) should be clar- 
ified by openly discussing opposing views with our colleagues in 
the content areas* This guidance can only increase their sensitivity 
to the effects their teadiing and evaluation can have on student 
writing and speaking Yet not all such' issues, nor all features of 
composition instruction, are adaptable to all content courses 
(picture the psychology instniaor with ninety students who tries 
to focus on rhetorical modes, holds writing conferences^ or asks 
students to consult a compendious handbook on usage), We must 
select wisely the advice we feel most serviceable proximately and 
important remotely. 

On the level of theory> we should ask content mstiuctors to 
consider what the purposes of writing assignments should be— 
communicative or expressive^ learning or testing-and whether stu- 
dent responses should be judged for their quality of writing as' 
well as for their content- Theoretical questions of purpose quickly 
become issues of practice: how many papers to assign, what sort, 
how to evaluate them* Should their purpose always be communi- 
cative-to test the students* knowledge? Should the audience 
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always be the teacher? Should long papers be assigned to deter- 
mine the student's prowess^at amassing and organizing a Ikrge . 
body of information? Or should a series of sliorter; analytical 
papers be assigned to obviate plagiarism? Can '^expression" or 
"form^ l*c separated from content, and how much should it* 
count toward a student's grade? Must all student writing be 
evaluated? Can some of it be evaluated by other students? Should 
pcrfonnance on a given date be evaluated, or might periodic cumu- 
lative evaluations guide students to higher levels of performance? 
The answers to some of these questions will become broadly 
applied policies: others vjtill appeal^ only to individual teachen. 
Given a field so rich in ideas and practices as composition, En- 
glish teachers have much 'to offer their colleagues in other depart* 
ments. They can provide a variety of suggestions both traditional 
and innovative, both standard and experimental. 



Advice in the Traditional Mode 

The essay examination is the typical embodiment of the time- 
worn purpose of school writing: testing. Teachers in content 
area incorrectly assume that their students know how to take 
essay tests and are often disappointed with the essays they receive. 
These teachers can be shown how to improve the instructions they 
give students, how to explain veyry clearly what they expect, and 
how to provide rhetorically equivalent .tasks when choices are 
available. They will be happily surprised to learn that process 
analysis may be a simpler mode th^in definition. They .can also 
fake a cue from composition instructors who use. models of 
student or professional writing. Well before an examination, they 
can use the overhead projector and/or dittoed handouts to illus- 
trate what they consider excellent. Tliey can also identify what 
they admire in such a performance: its dear presentation of a 
dominant idea, its analysis of the idea'-s components, its marshal- 
ting of detailed evidence, its logical relation of the data to the key 
idea, its movement towarti an affirmed conclusion, its clarity of 
Ncxpression. They can have their students make rank order evalua* 
tions of essay responses> and even develop a set of essay scales. 
Confronted with studeiU produCed samples of work ranging from 
A to F, and given the opportunity to di$cuss them, students can 
formulate and sharpen tlieir ideas of competeiit writing. This kind 
of teaching cfoes not take too much class time if it produces sig- 
nificant student achievement; it may even be an effective way to 
it^roduce and teach a new lopic. 
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Similarly traditional but effective ■ advice can significantly 
improve ttachers* understanding of the term paper— and of why 
and how students should do this standard scliool assignment. 
There are teachers who will frankly admit never having thought 
about this* They believe students should write term papers, but 
have not scrutimzed their belief. There are some who amply 
distribute a Hst of general topics for long papers and expect their 
students to carry the ball thereafter* Tliese practices can be 
redressed if teachers come to recognize that they should mstify 
the lengthy assignments they make, and that Uiey can only test 
the ability to compose at length about a technical subject within a 
discipline is they prepare students for the exercise and give them * 
proportionately full guidance* something more than a sheet of 
instructions accompanied by a few minutes of talk* 

This approach presents the task as a learning experience* A 
number of practical suggestions from the standard repertory of 
English instructors can deepen the learning experience: students 
can be taken to the Ubrary, shown how to use the card catalogue* 
indeAest abstracts, government documents* and other materials 
pertinent to research in the field* It is also helpful if they hear 
comment on the overall organization of long papen in the dis- 
cipline, and on how to introduce and conclude them* Outlining is 
worth suggesting as well as other organizing techniques* The sys- 
tem of attribution to be used— parenthetical textual references or 
footnotes— should be explained and illustrated* Since research and 
experience demonstrate that student writing improves when 
instructors comment on it* commentary on one or more drafts 
before a finished product has every chance of yielding a superior 
final version. As one of my colleagues somewhere across the cur- 
riculum pul it* "Before, being a perfectionist, I had to ask sixty 
to seventy percent of my students to rewrite their term papers; 
now, however* my jcommjnting on their rough drafts has reduced 
that rate to under ten percent A little guidance from me really 
pays ofV* 

By demonstratingio colleagues that we can cooperate on their 
terms* we can then^roceed to illuminate more significant issyes of 
language* gramma/, and writing. In other words, rather than let 
the mo^ment **back to basics" put us in the position of commend- 
ing unworkable and unfortunate practices whose efficacy has been 
disproved time and again, we should take advantage of our role as 
consultant and guide* seize the opportunity to enlighten and 
persuade* and strive to develop the kind of total writing envion- 
rr.*;nt that will improve student attitudes to writing and writing 
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performance. If asked to piroyide other departments with style 
manuals or correction sheets, we should consent to do so; but 
when we write them, we should not simply rehash the overgrown 
handbooks that lay out everything carefully, condescendingly, 
and boringly, and so often in defiance of several decades'* worth of 
inforilFiation about language. We should instead turn our col- 
leagues' attention to issues of assignment* making, language variety, 
error as distinct from inelegancy, supportive (**formuIative") 
commentary on student papers, and the practices our research has 
demonstrated to be effective for sh^ and long term improvement 
of student writing* 

Innovative Ideas 

Several of our profession's most innovative practices are likely to 
be accepted readily by some content instructors. Three of thcic in 
particular are profitable: teacher modelling, peer involvement in 
Various stages of the writing process, and conferencing. Each 
may be used in teaching the customary academic genres or*morc 
practical rhetorical forms. 

If a teacher spends class time writingout an essay exam answer 
or an article's conclusion, the class benefits immensely by seeing 
how it is done— and by seeing the false starts, the choices to be 
made, the way a writer progresses toward a not-quite-clear goal- 
If the best teachers of writing are those who fhcmsclvcs write, 
and if one of . the most dramatic and foreeful ways to illustrate 
the writing process for students is to write before their very eyes, 
to compose on the blackboard, then content instructors who wish 
to give some writing instruction can do so simply by becoming 
models. As advocated and successfully practiced through the Bay 
Area Writing Project, teachers who themselves write tend thereby 
to be sympathetic to student pFoblems, including the personal 
struggles of a writer confronted with an assigned rather tb?Yn self- 
generated task. Ihey will also be aware of the shortc mings 
inherent in the writing task {**! couldn't say what I wanted to," 
"The topic bored me," "Other things were more important"). 
Students who can watch teachers of biology, philosophy, or social 
work compose will possess vivid models of true writing triumphs 
and failurcs> 

In addition to learning to Vifrlte from observing and imitating 
their instructors, students in content courses can also leam from 
assisting one another in structured ways in prewriting and post- 
writing. Peer critiquing has the disadvantage of taking up class 

IV.l - 
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time but >t bi^ntfit of improving student practice without exces- 
sive teacher eticri-^alu'ays a key consideration. If we can per- 
suade content instructors that assigning much writing tends to 
improve writing quality, that only obsessed teacher-martyrs 
believe that they have to read or evaluate all assigned writing, and 
that any feedback on a writing assignment tends to help the 
writer improve, then they are free to assign 10,000 words or more 
per semester, and, without feeling guilty, to evaluate only a small 
portion of them. Peer evaluation can occur in a content course in 
small groups which exchange papers, with all students reading 
short papers aloud to the others and receiving feedback, or with all 
students carrying one anothers* papers home for review. 

A content instructor can also break a^lass into small groups of 
students for peer review/criticism, for writing on different per- 
spectives of a course issue, and for assuming roles in a course^ 
related situation- Some of the discussion sessions can be taped so 
that students have a verbal record as tn basis for developing or 
revising a written assignment. As with^eer tutoring in compo^ 
sitiOn classes, the more adept writers cSb be given responsibility 
for assisting the others who feel they need help. A checklist 
reflecting the particular concerns of the content instructor may be 
used by the dass as a whole or by peer evaluators. ^ 

Conferencing can also be done by content instructors. If tiicy 
can be inspired to hold at least one conference with each student 
in the process of writing, as well as to make themselves available 
fur subsequent trouble-shooting or band^aid conferences, they will 
almost surely be more satisfied with the quality of work submitted 
to them. A system of rough drafts followed by conferences 
would be ideal, but at least some person to person exchange over 
^ the students' writing can abate many of the writing-related prob- 
lems of content faculties. 

Evaluation and Placement 
* 

Composition teachers can also aid an academic department in 
using writing to evaluate students for entry into the major oi into 
advanced courses, or for writing proficicncy^^as an exit criterion. 
For small numbers of students and teachers, a checklist of writing 
skills developed according to clcariy defined rubrics is probably 
sufficient, provided that the writing features itemized and the 
number of determinations of quality f^r each item are kept short* 
While English teachers may be comfortable in analyzing all of the 
characteristics of a piece of writing (for example, paiagraph 
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develop mcpi, sentence structure, word choice, and punctuation) 
and in m<^king subtle disctiminations for each feature (with tags 
like mature, acceptable but indistinctive, incoherent^ childish)^ 
we can hardly expect coUe^ucs in other disciplines to^hare our 
expertness in critical reading of manuscripts However, we can 
suggest a brief list of writing features for acceptability. 

Aside from a categor>' for the evaluation of ideas, such advice 
might produce a checklist like the following: 



Do the gcnerahiitiotts make sense? 

Are ;hey adequately Supported by evidence? 

Are the p3rugr:^phs Ht^ked to a domininl idci? 

^ Do lh<* set^lences "flow"? 

Are word choices appropriate? _ 

Are grammar* spelling, and mechanics aj^propriate? 

With j'lch a form an academic department should tbcn be able to 
test incoming students and identify students who would benefit 
from individual attention, rcmcdi*J work, or an honors program. 
This evaluation is best conducted not by individual professor^ but 
by a team, which would reflect a department^ consensus and 
minimise the idiosyncracics of individual raters. The same systenl 
could be used Tor exit proficiency examinations. 

For large numbers of students, holistic evaluation of writing is 
most feasible. A larj^e department can be prepared by one or more 
compo:.itio^ instructors to a point of considerable accuracy in^ 
doing quick, first impression evaluative readings of impromptu 
assignments. Aftti initial preparation, ten instructors can dispatch 
with 500 brief essays in about tnree hours, whereas analytic 
reading and scoring (tv^u readings of ten minutes each) would take 
about two full vv<jrk days, Ijiitiai preparation time would be only a 
few hours, and the ti^ae ftjr subsequent standard netting exercises^ 
with the same readers would be shorter/ 

Writing to Loirn 

The most con^pellint; argume^it to other faculty for upgrading 
the vritin); vnvirvjnment is tiiat it ma^ lead to improved lea^Tiing 
iicliic vcmnu, A writing regimen is rc^dly a learning regimen, 
wliethcr \\\ jvvst uuo cv^' of study or in an entire school program. 
Net all taujlty "vk k^ ic troubled by the quality of writing 
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they sec, yet all can be presumed to be concerned about increasing 
the learning power of students. Some will accept the ar^ ^ ,^*nt 
that Malting produces le&ming, but they invariably do sq as an act 
of faith or on the evidence of personal experience- The relatjoti* 
ship of vmting to learning has not been demonstrated in ways that 
satisfy doubting administrators and faculty members reluctant to 
prescribe or participate in a '^writing curriculum.** 

English teachers and other humanists assume (4s I did when I 
first started teaching literature twenty years ago) that writing rein* 
forces, fixes, or even produces learning. Yet that assumption, 
which logically places writing and the writing teacher at the center 
of the curriculum, is based stran^Wv enough in those most un* 
imaginative and unsttmulating of schooi exercises: essay exami* 
nations, book reports, term papers, short papers, and the like. 
Rationales for what some psychologists call the matl^emagenic— 
learning inducing-effects of writing typically refer only to these 
and similar genres of academic writing, certainly never to the kind 
of thing produced in a journalism course or poetry workshop. 
Phrased another way, the assumption is that doing formal trans- 
actional writing, a highly complex communicative activity drawing 
on cognitive reservoirs, increases cognitive retention or produces 
new cognition- This may have been so for those qf us who as 
students were highly literate. That it may also be so for others I 
doubt. The assumption does justify the habitual (and comfortably 
unexamined) practice of schools and colleges. But wc have Moffct, 
Britton, and Emig to tell us that writing is developmental, self- 
expressive and self-concemcd before jt con be outwaid-Iooking 
and self-effacing, and we have Piagct, Bruncr, and other psy- 
cholpgists to tell us that all learning proceeds personally ('^affect- 
ively"). Both sets of theories persuade that the traditional school 
writirig assignment is indeed not the best writing nio4c to induce 
learning. We know that such tasks as essay examinations and term 
papers are m^-t by students, even high- achieving students, as 
threatening ordeals, on which depend grades, status, careers, 
prestige, Jifc- Whatever the real va'uc of these tasks, wc should put 
the lie to their justification as learning experiences. 

Writing exercises accompanied by less apprehension arc prob- 
ably far more fruitful as learning inducements or rcinforccrs and 
may be assigned iriadjiition to or instead of essay tests and long 
research papers. If/ the more that students become involved in a 
subject, the mogy^hcy can Icam it. then encouraging or requiring 
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frequent or continuous writing related to that subject is a poten- 
tially excellent teaching device. This is especially tcu'! if some of 
that writing^ is expressive or speculative, the kind w'lich Britton 
(1975) claims is "best adapted to exploration and discovery'* 
because it "externalizes our first stages in tackl'jig a ^iroblem or 
coming to grips with an experience." Only writing that is engaged, 
not threatening, involves the imagination and link^ vith leariiing. 

Writing engagedly about a subject may be the ultimate "siudy 
skill." If a writing regimeft .can work to produce Iean;ijng, ti!e 
writing done need not be error-free. Acquisition of comcnt is 
independent of linguistic punctilio, even of rhetorical appro- 
priateness. Writing done in a cross-disciplinary writing program 
might take place between evaluations of the learning, if cortcnt 
instructors give many brief writing tasb about their subject in a 
v«.;cty of modes, encourage personal expression, and abandon 
puriimical concern to read or attack what is ^airf therein or how, 
they may well be improving their st^idents' retention and dis- 
covcry of concep*^, attitudes to writing and learning, ai*d writing 
performance itself, , - - 

One ef/cctivc exercise is writing clarity statements. It consists of 
.mmcdiatc and brief written responses to a lectuic; discussion, or 
reading, ^nd may take either of two fomis: (1) a personal state- 
ment that a concept is clear or confusing to the student, and Why, 
or (2) a brief answer to a question presented by the teacher to 
interrupt or end a class, or as a homework assignment* Claritv 
statements njay be done more conveniently on 3 x 5 cards ..id 
turned In to the instructor than entered in an academic journal or 
notebook* Then the teacher has an immediate opportunity to 
respond, to monitor what students are Karniijgj to establish 
dialogue about points coming across we!! or clJudily. Teachers 
who use clarity statements find that students arc ndt satisfied with 
merely filling the cards* Rather, tliey write all over thc^plaec, ask 
direct questions of the teacher, and desire additional spaee* This 
is engaged writing and engaged learning. Ob:;crvitig it is delightful; 
participating in it is exciting* 

► And it is a far different ery from tnat of the English (or other) 
professor y.\\o piously expostulates to colleagues that assigning 
papers is a better test of learning (s) iithcstzing, analyzing) than a 
sjiort answcr quiz. It is also far removed from the practice of most 
Knglish teachers in their litcratu c or language courses. We, as well 
as our eoIlc*igues, uiil have to experience this use vj\ writing before 
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wc win convinci; oursdves of its practicality. Y^t the idea is not 
really ncw^ as can be s^ren in Ror^i Walter Brown'? 1915 study, 
//^w the French Boy Learns to Write. The key fs to immerse 
students in writing: to have them daily respond )n writing to 
questions posed by the teacher* to have tlirm r<rvicw and rework 
their notebooks, to have th^m keep an urade^K journal separate 
Atom or as a p=*rt of their notebooii, t^ iiurtui^ all sorts of writing 
in addition to formal modcSt to direct Kittm in reading and as- 
sisting one another'^ writing ^ 

The Writing Enviromnent ^ 



for 




Undcrstai^Uipg how writirig iJssignmentKoan be veal vehiclr. 
leaniing is vital for teachers of conij>osuion even ihougb w: have 
historicajly devoted our attention to other concerns- how writing 
develops thinking, how it exp*^sses feelingthowit comniun: ates* 
Yet it U we rfho may be called upon to assist content tea^h .rs in 
developing studen's ,who can virrite intelligently (and concctjy) 
about an academic subject; *e should be prepried to meet that 
request. Composition was entrusted to English d-partnients almost 
by accident* few English teachers w*ere taught to be teacfters of 
writing, and many Engjish teachers prefer not to teach compo* 
sition courses. Nevertheless, the theories, research* and colkctive 
experience of our discipline, especially in recent years, make us 
the only logical source of thc^c writing-related ideas and practices. 
Model methods f^^r excellent instruction in writing are gradually 
emerging from v-*hat is known and 'promulgated, ard significant 
features of these may be modified for instructors in any academic 
disiplinc. 

The features most promising for successful transfer of know* 
ledge about writing to the academic disciplines can be summarized 
as follows* Writing done for school can have various purposes* 
forms* and audiences. All of it need not be done for the traditional 
purposes of testing or disciplining students* nor neeit!||t consist 
exclusively of the traditional forms (book reports, research l>apers* 
essay otaminations). Some or it may be expressive— personal* 
speculative^ evsn "creative'' or poetic^ (The chair of my college*s 
Department of Earth Sciences rccendy confided to m j his desire- 
not just willingness— to have the students in his introductory 
coune compose poems and short stories,) Some school v/ritingcan 
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specify audiences other than the teacher and can be action- 
oriented rather than informative. Much of this writing need not be 
evaluated; some i^hich is written lo "count" can be evaluated in 
rough draft stages. Instructions for most assignments should be 
made painfully clear. Commentary on student papers should not 
be Vague, condescending, or predominantly negative. Finally, aU 
teachers can teach somethin^^ about the appropriate language^ 
rhetorical patterns and purpo^s, research tools, and mechanical 
conventions for writing in their disciplines. 

None of these suggestions requires special training. in grammar, 
rhetoric, or composition, nor that the teacher be an excellent 
writer or critic of writing. The sole prerequisite is that a teacher 
experiment with writing assignments and writing instruction as 
part of the quest for improved learning. Teachers who abandon 
the habit of requiring only impersonal, transactional writing can 
help to create an environment in which writing is a. student's 
friend, an aid to learning: This calls for them ^o give writing 
assignments regularly, to be aware that writing is a process, to 
evaluate writing constructively, to vary the purpose or mode of 
assignments so that personal expression is permitted or encour 
aged, to illustrate or mod*rl the kinds of writing wanted or not 
wanted, to preface a writing task with instructions and v/ith 
the kind of strategy discussion or activity that characterizes 
"pre -writing," and. to teach the orgai\i2ation, logic, word^choice, 
and mechanical considerations of the "languagc"of their discipline. 

Creating a writing environment will produce long-term im^ 
provement in the quality of student writing, although not neces- 
sarily in ways incrementally noticeable in any one classroom. 
Demanding good writing and proscribing errors yields satisfactory 
results with a few students-those most like ourselves. But since 
the key to writing improvement is a combination of positive 
attitude and positive achievement, a comprehensive program for 
nurturing writing will be more satisfactory in producing genuine 
improvement in greater numbers of students. Achievement in 
learning can be increased through writing, and positive attitudes 
to writing caiy be encouraged by the adoption of our best tech- 
niques of composition instruction in content courses. 

We tlo iiuteed have allies in our desire to improve student 
writing. We must offer them a pro-am grounded in theory, 
research, and collected experience. To exert tlic most beneficial 
influence on the toul currieulum, to become better advisers for 
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both the communicauvc aqd heuristic uses of writmg, wc may 
have to probe our own purposes and methods as writing teachers, 
educate ourselves about writing as it is done outside o£ English 
classes and wnting centers, and reform our own courses and « 
textbooks* We must enable others to see writing humanistically, 
as a bridge to meaningful expression and learning in all school 
work. 
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